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Another Visit to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 

UITE true it is that the 
}- dearth of great things gives 
- all the more value to what 
comes next in estimation; 
and if the scarcity of what 
may be taken for superlative 


ingmembers of the Academy, 
or of those most capable of 
_ supplying leading pictures, 
be too apparent to leave 
doubt of it, it produces a 
result of partial good fortune 
in the prominence of com. 
paratively remarkable pic- 
tures that would take but 
second rank in more exalted 
society. For these have the 
chance now of a memorable dis- 
tinction in the absence of any. 
thing better worth remembering; 
2 and thus will advance the posi. 
tion of their painters. Extended 
* opportunity of arguing what the 
: real attraction may be is another 
§° delightful advantage. Splendid landscapes 
by Messrs. Linnell, P. Graham, Vicat Cole, 
H. Moore, and others, seem to suggest an in- 
creased consideration for this section of de- 
pictors. Mild imaginative work, forcible reali- 
sation of character-study, pathetic and humorous; 
and general excellence of workmanship through. 
out, must be amongst the prevalent canses for 
impressions left upon the observer of this 
summer’s treat at Burlington House, and the 
fact of its being so really enjoyable, with no 
help or little from previous sources of similar 
enjoyment, should gratify, and to some degree 
qualify, the disappointment that the feast should 
consist more of entrées than removes,—light 
dishes in lieu of more solid food. 

There are some few of the Royal Academicians 
who remain faithful to a belief in the dignified 
purposes of art; and whatever difference of 
opinion the definition of “high art” may in- 
volve, there can be little doubt that its noblest 
exemplifications exist in furthering the lessons 
and direction of Scripture, so well done formerly 
when the church gave the painter his chief 
employment. It would be saying too much to 
assert that any one of the illustrations of Holy 
Writ to be found in the chief gallery (IIT.) now 
would obtain a very wide acceptation as 
thoroughly satisfactory examples of their class. 
Eve would be so, but the artist’s ideal (and Mr. 
A. Elmore’s is a very beautiful one) has more of 
earth’s than heaven’s association; the more 
defensible, perhaps, as it is “ After the Expul- 
sion” (282). Mr. B. Armitage enlists the 
respectful attention of all for his earnest and 
clever representation of “Christ Reproving the 
Pharisees” (187) when they would have had it 
thought that the day of rest should be one of 
deprivation ; Mr. G. F. Watts is not so fortunate 
as to seoure great interest for his version of 
“The Prodigal” (281). Mr. J. RB. Herbert 
and Mr. 0. W. Cope have each a “Mary 
Magdalene” indicative of their respective power 
and different styles. (302—309), but te this 
department the present exhibition owes no very 






vary and contrast the numerous instances of less 
loftily applied talent. 


examples of the work of lead. | 


Whatever may betide for varying Royal 
Academy exhibitions, it may safely be predicted 
se far as Mr. E. M. Ward is concerned. that 
historical painting will be represented so long as 
he contributes to them. Britain and France are 
ene to him; and in less time, and with fewer 
qualms,—not only of conscience,—it is to be 
hoped, than it costs some others; he is naturalised, 
and as much at home on either side of the 
Channel, with no sign of having suffered by the 
journey. It is in France on this occasion that 
Mr. Ward sets up his easel, trims his palette, 
and succeeds in interesting, by his recall of old 
stirring incident, those who have read of it : and 
even with the fact to his disadvantage, that the 
history of France that stirs most just now dates 
from 1870. But historical incident may be like 
wine, and requires the rest of many years before 
its value becomes matured for jadgment and fit 
for draught: if it be so, the thought is father 
of the wish that there may be a Mr. E. M. 
Ward ready at the right hour. It reflects 
ill on humanity that violence, treachery, in. 
gratitude, and any evil passion that possibly 
forms part of its deepest shadow, should have a 
fascination for visual recognition that the show 
of sweetest virtue can never claim ; and it is not 
to be denied that the best and kindest of people 
who can never see or hear of anything dreadful 
without shuddering, really enjoy a shudder some- 
times. The dramatic painter’s occupation would 
be gone if there were no pleasure in being 
shocked occasionally, and the pages of history 
most thumbed were not the horrid ones. 


viction than Mr. John Stuart Mill. Mr. Ward 
has painted a very striking picture (207) of the 


is saying “ Good Night” (44) toa darling, with a 


dinner-party. 








father disagreeably surprising a guitar-tinkling, 
bouquet-offering admirer of barred attraction, by 
present chase and promised chastisement for his 
“Serenade” (181). Half the point of the story 
is lost in the complete habiliment of the angry 
pursuer, for it does not tell of the hour, and in 
the certainty of his catching the donkey, who 
has already dropped a shoe, to say nothing of 
the poor attractiveness of the attraction, the 
caged bird of song. An ordinary opportunity 
forthe use of such good means as are undeniably 
possessed by Mr. Calderon should not suffice for his 
application of them, any more than mere method 
should be trusted for right meaning generally. 
Such splendid acquirements as “ Victory” (215) 
shows should get for him who has got them more 
than the triumph of a temporary success. Re- 
duced to the level of a present day’s apprehension, 
this demonstration of a play on the gamut of 
female sensibility proper to the occasion is but 
precedent, and its like may be found in more 
civilised times. Noble dames of ancient story, 
who were awfully fond of fighting,—and may the 
shade of Dr. Watts reduce and again reduce the 
light of such pleasure for ladies,—are witnessing 
from agrand stand the athletic sports of the 
period. From the battlements of a castle a 
bevy of fair women and children, well composed 
as well as discomposed, wait the issue of a sortie 
to repel an attack, such as in feudal times: was 
as common asan application for settlement of a 
butcher’s bill is now. Some are glorying in the 
prowess of their lovers ; others fear for dear lives ; 
the widowed dame, who knows of old the cost of 


Were it not for this unacknowledged affection | chances, contrasts the carelessness that certain 
for strong facts that invite the deepest colouring | young beroes show,—long-haired, fringed-browed, 
of imagination, who would not, if it were pos. | fifteenth-century specimens, who think it a lark 
sible, forget the “Eve of St. Bartholomew ?” | that their fathers should have to fight for their 
Who can care very much for such a vacillating | home, whilst swallows are quietly making neste 
impotent as Charles [X., whose royalty alone,—j|in its embrasures, to typify, perhaps, the 
and that was but a name,—saved him from being | grateful recognition of help that small and 
a thief of halfpence,—mean, in honest estimation, | poor dependence sometimes gives with the 
as the meanest ; or Catherine de Medicis, unless | selifishness of a gratitude that would make 
for her traditional beanty and love of the fine|the most of the benefit, and the least of the 
arts? She would have had less latitude in| benefactor. There is nothing in common be- 
modern times, or have killed urbane, clever Mr. | tween the splendidly-dressed dames and maidens 
Mills before his time had she left him room to|—fair samples of tournament times, when 
talk of the rights of women according to her | amongst the recommendations of a husband was 
views of them; for no man was more con. |thenumber of widows he had made,—no likeness 
scientiously actuated and led by honester con.|at all shared with the soft, dreamy dears that 


bask about “The Fountain” (72). Mr. G: D. 
Leslie’s ladies are lovely if lazy, ineffable beings 


caitiff king’s visit to the old hero after his | of languor, who live and breathe in perfumed 
attempted assassination, directed by the amiable | atmosphere, and whose diet must be vegetarian, 
Catherine or Catharine, who now accompanies | rose-leaves probably, for beef would be their 
her sons, the King and Duc d’Anjou, to condole. | death. The interested interesting lioness who 
The figure of the royal puppet is admirably | waits the issue of the deadly combat of Mr. H. 
expressive : looking askance at the unbuckled | Hardy’s fierce lions (129) before fixing her affec- 
sword that has done the State so much service, | tion, gives a better idea of the spirit that rules 
he seems to say, and it is almost possible to|the more heroic of the heroines that wait and 
hear the words,—“ My father, you have the} watch for “The Victory.” “ After the Victory ”’ 
wounds, but I the pain.” This he said at the | (91), by Mr. J. Faed, tells with great pathos of 
moment when the massacre of the Protestants |a soldier’s death, an item in the cost of battle 
was arranged and impending. Two days after | lost or won. A letter has just arrived that tells 
the poor old admiral was stabbed to death and | of the loss to mother, wife, and bairns. The 
his body thrown out of window, that the mob, | elder woman bends over the hearth made deso- 
who loved him not, might do as they liked with | late, and is silently giving way to her grief, 
it. Mr. Calderon painted, some years ago, a| inattentive to the inquisitiveness of the grand- 
very fine pieture of the same epoch, of wide | 80n, a little fellow, too young to guess the cause 
stage-room for dramatic effect. It is scarcely | of it, and even to the demonstration of misery’s 
necessary to say, that to look back indicates a | bitterest visitation to the loved and loving one, 
stoppage on the road of progress; it tells,too, by | wife once, now widow, who, in paroxysm of 
finger-post,that little progress has been made. Mr. | lamentation, seems lost to all sense but that 
P. H. Calderon painted and paints admirably : he |of overwhelming sorrow. The orderly room, 
draws carelessly sometimes: witness the pon-|has such show of frugal comforts as makes it 
derons arms of his charming lady-mother, who|clear prosperity had given some promise of a 


happy return for the soldier ; and the evidence of 


summer seven o’clock’s glow to qualify her | housewifely care helps to convey the sentiment 
notion of time for her baby-boy, who las kept |and point the force of the affliction. It is so 
awake to see how mamma looks before stepping | good : 

into her brougham, that is to. convey her to aj fact text, that if the story of the picture be a 
Moonlight was never better | painful one, it is so well told as to release it of 
great share of its strength, though it helps to| painted, seldom better imitated, than in the all other influence than a very wholesome teach. 
; fl clever narration of fanny incident, to those not |ing-of war's exaction, and that let death come 
immediately related, of guardian, husband, or when and‘in what form it may, there are those 


and unaffected a rendering of matter-of- 
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to be left, perhaps, who can never be prepared 
for it. Even the bravest, who voluntarily face 
death in stern acceptance of a known duty, 
and are willing to face it to the last, are turned 
by the consciousness of its cost to others— 
the dread they can appreciate, though they have 
it not. Mr. J. Pettie’s three warriors with ‘The 
Flag of Truce” (401); the old burgomaster, 
young captain, and scarlet-cloaked officer, are 
wonderfully expressive of readiness to die; but 
the clamour of starved women and wailing of 
infants have quite persuaded them as to the right 
direction their valour should take; no better fed 
than the most attenuated of the sickly garrison, 
the last to complain, the first to be blamed for 
failure they least account for; these and such like 
heroes make a greater sacrifice than loss of life 
could be, with but the embers left for the fire of 
their courage to keep aglow. Elected by their 
fellow-sufferers to carry deed of capitulation, 
they are leaving the besieged town, attended to 
the gate by a troop of women, who are loud in 
their thanks and blessings for salvation from 
further experience of a siege’s horrors. This is 
certainly one of the very best pictures to be 
seen this year, and will add very much to Mr. 
Pettie’s reputation,—evidently a growing one. 

* Le Roi est Mort ; Vive le Roi!” (663), is the 
quack cry of remedy,—of substitute,—for many 
blessings gone, that may be replaced. Mr. Marcus 
Stone gives a literal and artistic presentment of 
the proverb: for an old king lies dead on 
stately couch; and those who courted him, fol- 
lowed his beck, and kissed the strong hand so 
long as it could lift or fell, tarn their backs to 
dead majesty, and cringe to the successor, a 
timid little boy, who, “if every inch a king,’ 
can be but a small one after all, for whom toys 
and toffy are riches; and the right of appoint- 
ing his own hour for going to bed is the acme of 
his known power. The trite story is very well 
told, down to the warrant of the noble hound’s 
superiority compared with the human cur’s; for 
the last regard paid to royalty’s cold clay comes 
from a dog in Mr. Stone’s clever picture. It is 
relief to accompany Mr. J. C. Hook, and under 
clear sky watch the waves that move or sleep; 
inhale the best breath for voice of thankfulness, 
and see that out of doors lives The Majesty. 
Mr. Hook’s pictures are the most natural pos- 
sibly ; he should never step beyond the agree- 
able; cormorant-fishing is not in his way, and 
is in his way if he would remain free nature’s 
disciple. 

The next best thing to finding a remarkable 
picture by Mr. W. P. Frith, of the class that may 
be denominated “ Episodical History,” or His- 
torical Episode, is to perceive in the lighter and 
slighter views he takes of life’s course his relaxa- 
tion,—recreation between the whiles of more 
exacting study. Such pleasant, pretty work as 
ladies playing at billiards, with gentlemen 
looking on, secures success for “ The Winning 
Hazard”’ (221), though, as many a dancing 
dandy knows, the impulse of the ball does not 
always meet the pocket: and, then, archness 
and archery had, long ago, affinity, before 
Shakspeare’s lover made “ woful ballad to his 
mistress’s eye-brow’”’ ; so no wonder Mr. Frith’s 
‘English Archers, Nineteenth Century” (99), 
pull the long bow, if they assert anything that 
beyond showing the charms their pretty 
faces, graceful attitudes, and unexceptionable 
“get up” present, their aim can be other 
than dreadful to those who cannot afford to be 
targets. Poor, impressionable young men have 
no business to look at them. It was national 
and natural and nice to represent “ A London 
Flower-Girl”’ (276) as far more handsome than 
one of Boulogne (271), though they both carry 
evidence of earth’s summer favour. In the 
actual art of painting few can rival Mr. Frith. 
It may be judged of Mr. T. Faed, too, that 
he is busy at something great, his contri- 
butions here being of small account to the 
summing up of his fame. ‘“ A Lowland Lassie” 
(222) blithely tramping it with a basket of 
vegetables on her head, accompanied by little 
brother and sister,—one on either side,— 
is deftly done. Her hands, though, are very 
big. “A Skye Lassie” (247) is less striking, 
but more natural still. ‘ Happy as the Day’s 
long”’ would betoken that coolish weather and 
no walking have made this lassie,—or youngish 
‘‘mither,” — temporarily unconscious of her 
bunnions: her boots are horrid story-tellers 
else. She must suffer in the opinion that is 
particular with regard to pretty feet. 

Mr. A. Moore shows the value of good feet. 
“ Follow my Leader” (146) would be poor bid. 
ding without. It is quite in conventional string 
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that Mr. Moore’s damsels run: sense of artistic 
adaptation has outstripped all natural appear- 
ance, and the artist’s chief aim is at originality, 
—he out-Leslie’s Mr. Leslie, and his ladies are 
not half so lovely. 

Mr. G. A. Storey paints after Dutch example, 
and capitally well, too. “ Scandal” (158) gives 
the school of its belonging, that taught the 
method of producing its day-light effect. This 
is a very clever picture, and, with other evidence 
besides, tells that Mr. Storey is not at his best 

et. 

4 Mr. E. Nicol contributes several “ studies” ; 
but his pictures are so good usually that his 
slighter work, if it bears his name, must be 
thought less of than it really deserves. Mr. 
H. 8. Marks seems to have devoted all his energy 
to close imitativeness. ‘What is it?” (195), 
that his spectators behold from the bridge that 
crosses clear river’s run, suggests that he with 
them halts to ask the purpose of his art: he 
paints so nicely that it must be wished his capa- 
bility being shown,—that his next year’s picture 
shall bring proof of “ what it really is.” ‘“ The 
Ornithologist ” (380) is an ornithological wonder, 
and it would be a clever bird that could top the 
flight of this, to show exactly the stuff of birds, 
and how well they can be stuffed. 

We have promised ourselves more half-hours 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
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A PROVINCIAL VISITOR IN LONDON 
STREETS. 


To the occasional visitor to the capital, de- 





sirous to note what changes or improvements (if 
any) have manifested themselves in the more 
familiar thoroughfares during the last year or 


two, the completed facade of the Burlington | pose 


House extension, now first cleared of contractors’ 
hoarding and scaffolding, will naturally be the 
first point of interest. Any expectations that 
may have been formed as to the realisation of a 
high architectural ideal in a building specially 
connected with science and art in their higher 
forms, will, however, meet with a little disap- 
pointment. The one striking feature in the 
Piccadilly front is the large entrance-archway 
in the centre, which is a success. The panelling 
and general treatment of the soffit of the arch is 
satisfactory, and to a certain extent original; 
but here the originality of the structure ends. 
In regard to general style, no doubt, the archi-. 
tect was tied to follow, to a great extent, at 
least, that of Old Burlington House forming 
part of the northern side of the quadrangle. 
But in such a building something of novelty and 
effect in the combination at least of the well- 
worn architectural features might have been 
realised. Wishing to see architecture vindicate 
her place among the living arts, one would have 
preferred to find in a building erected as the 
home of our leading artistic and scientific bodies, 
more of the picturesque or poetic element in 
architecture than is here observable. 

The large building nearly completed, at the 
corner of Piccadilly and the Haymarket, which 
is to be the head quarters of our leading 
restaurateurs, and the ‘‘criterion” (it may be 
supposed) of excellence in all that relates to the 
fine arts of eating and drinking, is a stately 
composition enough in its way; the centre 
entrance seems to have been to some extent in- 
spired by the archway in the Burlington build- 
ings above mentioned; the attic is somewhat 
heavy for the rest of the building. It is not 
difficult to imagine why this design should have 
been selected in the competition: the establish. 
ment is a vast advertisement, and the building 
exactly carries out the idea. It was a happy 
thought to indicate externally the special pur- 
pose of the building by covering it with a pro- 
fusion of ornament of the kind usually found on 
wedding-cakes ; and the London soot will before 
long bring out the points of the work in a 
piquant manner. The best portion of the orna- 
mental detail is in the panels under the third- 
floor windows; these are boldly treated with 
pierced scroll-work of good and free design. 
The portrait statues of the proprietors, affixed 
to the front, with the names “‘ Spiers and Pond” 
over them, in gilt letters, form an interesting 
addition to the architectural design, and it is 
gratifying to find so much of the nobler and 
ideal type of hamanity preserved in the persons 
of those employed in a somewhat prosaic trade 
in the nineteenth century. 

Crockford’s Auction Hall, in St. James’s-street, 





also nearly completed, is one of those solid, heavy 


buildings with big columns, in the Roman style, ! and il) 
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which seem to say in so many words, “See how 
much solid masonry we can afford to indulge in !” 
If the characteristic of too large a portion of 
modern society be, as some cynical people say, 
wealth without intelligence, such buildings as 
this at least reflect the spirit of their day, and 
are, so far, truthful architecture. This kind of 
architectural expression is too often found in 
buildings erected as banks, and it is on that 
account the more gratifying to find, in the small. 
front of the National and Provincial Branch 
Bank in Piccadilly, a design totally free from 
vulgarity or ostentation, and in which the 
details are treated with no little refinement and 
originality. The design is of the Classic variety, 
with columns running through the first and 
second stories, the angle portions of the wall 
treated similarly as pilasters; both columns and 
pilasters encircled by a broad band in the 
centre. A peculiar character obtained by the 
use of sharp straight lines and square edges, is 
kept up throughout the ornamental detail, which 
is both refined, and for the most part effective. 
The treatment of the capitals of the ground floor 
columns is worth notice as novel and elegant. 
Altogether this is a very nice little bit of work.* 
Turning our steps Citywards to note what has 
been done in the regions more strictly devoted 
to business, we recognise in the new “ Ludgate 
Circus” an admirable site for the effective 
grouping of street architecture. At the north. 
east angle a pretty good Gothic building has 
been, some little time since, erected; and the 
north-west angle is now newly occupied by the 
large building for “ Cook’s Tourist Offices.” Any 
hope that such a site may be adequately treated 
is much dashed by the aspect of this most recent 
contribution to the architectural ensemble. How 
much is suggested by a building for such a pur- 
: how much of foreign architectural associa. 
tion and detail might be suitably worked in, as 
expressive of the purpose of a structure in which 
the business of “‘ touring” to all parts of Europe 
(or of the world) was to be arranged! And this 
noble site, with three frontages, and all these 
associations, could inspire its architect with 
nothing better than a tame collection of pedi- 
mented windows and wreaths of stone festoonery ; 
the one detail in which any significance is at- 
tempted being in the plum-pudding shaped lump 
meant for the “ globe” over the door, flanked by 
two cherubs, Cupids, or some such cattle. It 
really is deplorable. Next to this architectural 
effort is the building by Messrs. Woodzell & 
Collnitt, the drawing of which was noticed in 
the review of architecture at the Royal Academy, 
and which quite bears ont, in execution, what 
was there said in commendation of it. Opposite 
to this an inhuman block of “ hole-in-the-wall” 
brickwork lies heavy on the soil, a further con. 
tribution to the new architecture of the London 
streets. On the west side of Bridge-street, near 
the river, the Economic Life Assurance Com. 
pany are going into an economical building, 
which, however, is by no means in the “ cheap- 
and-nasty ” style. The materials are mostly 
brick and terra-cotta, treated in a kind of 
Lombard-Gothic manner; the brick reveals 
showing bold roll mouldings at the angles. The 
terra-cotta is chiefly applied in quoins and in 
ornamental archivolts of a somewhat too ex. 
uberant description. There is rather a lacke@f 
refinement, but the whole intention is praise- 
worthy. Further up, on the east side of 
Farringdon-street, is a great development of 
Geometric Gothic of the orthodox type, in the 
shape of a large block of building at present 
only half-way up, and therefore not to be 
rashly criticised. The sense of satiety which 
one experiences, however, in coming across 
this now well-worn type of Gothic, so admirable 
a style in itself, is instructive, as indicating 
how surely every style, good or bad, must 
1 upon one in the end, when used merely 
archzeologically. Ludgate-hill presents nothing 
to the visitor for comment, except ‘the front of 
Messrs. Triibner’s publishing-house, and an 
interesting specimen of the cork-cutting style 
of architecture at the corner of Old Bailey. It 
is in the east end of Victoria-street that the tug 
of war comes. Passing over a large block of 
half-finished building between this street and 
Bucklersbury, we come at the corner of the 
latter to a just completed facade of French 
Gothic type, which has considerable merit, so 
far as the scaffolding still remaining at the time 
these notes were made would allow a fair view. 
The pointed arches over the windows are deeply 


* The premises erected in Piccadilly for Messrs. 
described 











Sotheran, Baer, & Co., have been before 
illustrated in the Builder. — 
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recessed, but with square window-heads under 
them, the space over the window decorated with 
carved rosettes cut into the stone; wall.diaper 
is used in the outer spandrels; the arches are 
carried on dark marble shafts. An interesting 
comparison may be instituted between this and 
the building adjoining it,—a long row of shops 
and offices, also refined and original, though in a 
different type. This is a palatial Italian build- 
ing, the main story consisting of a deep arcade 
of circular-headed arches, carried on semi- 
bs ag piers, panelled on each face. The 
window-heads are again square, and the spaces 
over them filled in with flat ornamental carving, 
showing much grace and variety of design; in 
the story over this the pilasters are well and 
piquantly treated; the attic dormers are some- 
what heavy, and the elaborate iron railing run. 
ning from one chimney-stack to another, looks 
very odd and out of place. This is a building, 
however, characterised by much refinement and 
good taste, and taken, as it is now, in the bloom 
of fresh-hewn stone, may very well be preferred 
to its Gothic neighbour just referred to: the 
question is, how will it be when a few years of 
smoke have done their work? The details are 
too delicate, the projections too slight, to stand 
against that for long. We should suggest to the 
architect to gild the centre portion of the span- 
drel ornament over the principal windows ; it 
is in the style of flat conventional ornament, 
which will very well bear such treatment. It 
is unfortunate that no attempt has been 
made here to contend against our enemy plate- 


glass, upon which the whole structure will) 


apparently have to stand, as usual in shop archi- 
tecture. Opposite to Bucklersbury is a long 
line of harmless architecture, apparently all by 
the same hand, exhibiting the stock features of 
pilasters, pediments, and wreaths, without a 
suggestion of anything further being necessary 
to make a respectable street building. The 
building at the corner opposite the Mansion 
House (erected some time ago), shows that the 
architect appreciated the opportunity afforded 
for a salient feature at this angle; but the type 
of Gothic exhibited is by no means very refined. 
Among the narrower time-honoured thorough. 
fares of “the City”? par excellence, there are 
few new architectural features, the most note- 
worthy being Mr. Norman Shaw's offices, which 
are so well illustrated in his drawing in the 
Academy. The building scarcely looks so well 
in execution as in the drawing; a greyer brick 
would surely have been preferable for the piers, 
or, at all events, a brick with more tone and 
texture than those somewhat raw-looking “‘ patent 
red.” There is an awkwardness in the carved 
stone panel in the upper portion of the centre, 
which follows the plan of the window, curving 
outwards in the centre portion, and as the 
stone thus has no straight bearing between 
the brick piers, and no visible support but the 
wooden framework below, there is a certain air 
of instability about it not satisfactory to the eye. 
This building, however, will certainly make a 
feature in the street, and one which every new- 
comer, probably, will tarn to look at. No. 149, 
Leadenhall-street, is a neat design,a kind of 
mixture of modern French and “ chamferesq@e,” 
well dominated by a strong cornice across it, 
with attic over; a mere strip of building, but 
showing sensible and careful treatment. No. 74 
is a work of the same class, with much more 
decisive aim at originality, and into which colour 
as well as form enters. The design is in that 
hard straight-lined manner, rather resembling 
cabinet-work, which is affected by a certain 
school of modern architects; it is a mannerism 
to a great extent, and wants dignity and truly 
architectural character ; but it is in this instance 
well treated, and bas a consistent effect. The 
polychromy consists in the employment of red 
brick and two tints of stone—a drab and a very 
delicately-tinted blueish-grey stone. The effect 
is exceedingly good now that the building is 
new; but it certainly cannot last very long. 
The small square granite sticks, upon which the 
whole design stands, are an unsuccessful com- 
promise between architectural effect and the 
demand for light; the building could not really 
depend for all its support on these, although it 
is made to appear as if it did. The bands of 
grey stone across the piers of the middle story 
are decorated with fluting and rosettes; the 
attic and dormers are rather heavy. There is, 
however, distinct and definite character in this 
building. 

Returning along Victoria-street, and past the 
terrace of “harmless”. buildings before men- 
tioned, one may notice in the block called “ Albert 





Buildings” (south side of the street), a some- 
what picturesque treatment of a character based 
on French Gothic. The shops on the ground- 
story are divided by pilasters which give a solid 
bearing for the superstructure; the first-floor 
story, with its wide segmental arches, inclading 
two smaller openings under them, has a not un- 
pleasing air of “‘ Viollet-le-Duc” about it. There 
are two cantilever cornices on the face of the 
building, and in the raised centre portion the 
cantilevers of the main cornice are continued 
through, and a similar cornice is repeated as a 
crown to the raised story, so that here there are 
three rows of cantilevers one over another; 
this is too much, and overweights the design. 
The treatment of the string over the ground. 
floor, with an overhanging curved moulding 
curved on the under side, is good, and suitable 
to street architecture, where there should always 
be some ornament near the eye to attract the 
passer-by on the pavement. The attic is heavy, 
a defect which the new town buildings seem 
generally to run into. Near this building, a few 
steps from the main street, the new premises for 
the Mutual Co-operative Society, present an 
example of a well and broadly-treated classic 
(Roman) design, of more than average merit. 
A large “ order” of two columns, upon a simple 
rusticated basement, flanks the centre portion, 
running through the second, third, and fourth 
stories, the fifth story of the design being occu- 
pied by a large arch springing from the archi- 
trave over these columns ; the space between the 
columns is treated asa bay with a flat segmental 
curve on plan. The wings of the design are 
flanked by pilasters, connected with the centre 
by a tolerably heavy cornice, which is stopped 
over the columns. The ornamental detail is not 
novel in type, but is executed in a manner to 
retain its effect, depending rather on plain sink- 
ing than on surface work. The front is farther 
enlivened by ornamental iron balconies @ la 
Frangais. Though in an old style, this deserves 
to be called an original design, and is treated 
with a pleasing breadth and simplicity. 

In the western portion of Victoria-street, 
buildings are at present springing up, but slowly 
and separately, and in the main there is no high 
average of architectural merit amongthem. The 
most noticeable is the building standing alone on 
the north side, with the monogram, “ P. R. P. 
and §.,” over the door; and the heads of a lion, 
a bear, a wolf, and a ram, carved in the space 
over the ground-floor windows: the meaning of 
which mysterious animals the deponent did not 
gather. The building is a very good solid-looking 
construction, of brick, stone, and terra-cotta, 
with heavy square stone pillars on the ground 
story; brick piers are run through the two next 
stories, and terra-cotta wall-diaper introduced 
in the spaces between the windows. The heavy 
bracketed cornice, abruptly stopped in the centre 
under a dormer, has rather an awkward look; 
but in the main this is a very satisfactory 
“front,” and the carving, especially the conven- 
tional foliage of the upper capitals, is exceedingly 
good and suitable to its position. A warehouse 
fronting to Earl-street, but at present seen from 
Victoria-street, in which considerable use is 
made of moulded brick and terra-cotta diaper, 
looks very well, has been carefully studied, and 
is worth attention. Further down on the south 
side is a sample of what to avoid, in the shape 
of a fearful buff brick building, with yellow 
brick dressings,—a combination odious to the 
eyes, even as regards tone, let alone design; a 
scraggy griffin and a couple of garlands adorn 
the pediment at the top, with the date, “ 1873,” 
carefully placed over, as if it would interest 
posterity to know the precise year when such a 
thing was erected. Next to this is a brick 
building apparently prepared for cement decora- 
tion at salient points; this may prove a good 
idea; the use of cement, rightly treated as a 
partial decoration, is quite worth experimenting 
upon more than has been done at present. Next 
comes another yellow brick affair, with white 
stone dressings, and a mighty development of 
keystones; and next, again, a very “streaky” 
building of parti-coloured brick is getting into 
shape, and is faced on the opposite side by a 
collection of pilasters and consoles.in the ortho. 
dox manner. On the whole, things in this 
neighbourhood are not very encouraging to 
future architectural prospects, and it would seem 
that some at least of the dregs of architecture 
have settled at the lower extremity of Victoria- 
street. There is apparently, however, a new 
epoch just started in modern architecture, which 
as yet has scarcely got beyond the drawing- 
paper stage of development ; but on some future 
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occasion the “ Visitor” may find his occupation 
in chronicling and characterising the develop- 
ments of the Jacobean and Queen Anne styles, 
which are apparently to form the next chapter 
in English nineteenth-century architecture. 











MACHINES AND HARDWARE IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Wuen the opening of the Exhibition was 
noticed in the Builder of April 19th, it was 
stated that a good many finishing touches stil! 
remained to be given in certain departments, 
and more serious arrangements had yet to be 
made in others. The machinery-in-motion 
department in particular was in an unready 
condition, but may be said to be now in complete 
working order, several important exhibits having 
been added since that time, and now all that is 
to be expected in this important department may 
be seen at work throughout the day, or partially 
at intervals. 

In Room V., western side, a powerful, beauti- 
fully-made machine, by Greerson, Ormerod, & 
Co., of Manchester, has been erected to show 
the working of Beaumont & Appleby’s Patent 
Diamond Prospecting Machine for deep-bore 
holes, capable of boring, by a “crown” studded 
with eight or ten real diamonds, a hole in granite 
1,000 ft. deep in three months ; with two single 
drills, forming part of such a set as is used in 
tannel-driving machines. The machine has been 
shown in motion, and works very smoothly, but 
its capabilities can no more be judged of, under 
the circumstances, than the quality and flavour 
of the preserved meats, fruits, &c., of which 
such an enormous variety is displayed, can be 
determined from the labels, or from examining 
the outsides of the tins. The drill-head, how- 
ever, is to be shown in operation, as used in 
mines, quarries, and railroad-cuttings. 

Harris’s Disintegrating Machines, one for 
grinding flour, the other for pulverising ores, 
minerals, clays, manures, &c., can only be shown 
in operation partially and at intervals, an in- 
superable difficulty existing in the impractica- 
bility of either conveying enough of raw material 
to satisfy their rapacious maw, or of carrying 
off their produce. Mr. Marsden, of Leeds, 
avoids the practical difficulties just referred to 
by exhibiting models, with the latest improve- 
ments, of Blake’s stone-breaking and pulverising 
machines. A full-sized machine was exhibited 
at the International Exhibition of last year, 
which was attended, in showing it at work, with 
the inconveniences named. The models now 
exhibited are well made, and of sufficient size to 
show clearly the working and capabilities of the 
machines without producing an embarrassing 
quantity of detritus. 

In the same room Tilghman’s machines for 

carrying out the sand-blast process for engraving 
glass, stone, &c., by steam-power, is also at work 
at intervals. In the engraving machine sheets 
of almost any length can be dealt with; the 
sand-blast in it is directed from above upon the 
glass. In the perforating machine the blast is 
sent upwards by the action of a vacuum. In 
engraving, some beautifully delicate specimens, 
from lace, &c., are executed in the presence of 
the visitors. In the perforating machine, roses, 
stars, Maltese crosses, and a great variety of 
complex geometrical designs are cut out with the 
greatest rapidity and precision. 
Next the sand-blast machine is the maccaroni- 
making machinery, which was put to work for 
the first time on Monday week. The attendants 
are picturesquely dressed in the Neapolitan cos- 
tume, in which white and scarlet are the pre- 
vailing colours, the nether extremities of the 
workmen being encased in tight-fitting buff 
lacing boots, with patent leather tips. The 
mill in which the dough is worked is a ponderous 
machine, being a circular trough in which a 
heavy grinding stone attached to a vertical 
shaft, and itself placed vertically, revolves and 
works the moistened semolina into a thoroughly 
homogeneous plastic condition. “he prepared 
dough is then pressed through tubes, and con- 
verted into pipes, after which it is dried and cut 
into any length that may be desired. 

The machinery of the sugar bakers and boilers 
is now in active operation, some of the rotary 
and eccentric movements of the copper pans 
effected by very ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances, producing motions admirably adapted 
for the purposes they are designed to serve. 
The same may be said in sv far as the excellence 
and suitability of the machinery employed is 
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chocolate, coffee, cocoa, and the makers of 
aérated and soda waters, and lemonade. 

The machinery and apparatus for mustard. 
making of Messrs. J. & J. Colman, are now in full 
operation, and are, in the character of the work. 
manship and materials of the fittings, the in- 
genuity of the machinery, and the excellent 
taste displayed in the entire erection, highly 
creditable to the firm, who do not need to be 
referred to any Continental exhibitors as patterns 
of taste, but rather set an example to them. The 
mechanical appliances employed in the succes- 
sive processes of bruising, pounding, sifting, &c., 
are well worth attention. The firm does not 
claim or exercise the right to sell goods in the 
building. 

In Room I., west galleries, the most attractive 
objects are the marvellous Jacquard loom of Mr. 
T. Stevens, of Coventry, and his artistic pro- 
ductions, which are among the highest triumphs 
of textile art, and probably unequalled for the 
delicacy and perfection with which they are 
executed. We can conceive of collectors, biblio- 
graphers, or others, of future ages, glorying in 
the number and beauty of their specimens of 
this department of art manufacture. The great 
foom was employed, when we saw it at work, in 
the production of sashes, of rich and elaborate 
<lesign, that required the use of no fewer than 

16,000 cards! 

Among the specialties in the present Exhibi-. 
tion, the cooking-stoves, and other culinary 
utensils, of which there is a large show and a 
great variety exhibited, are well worth careful 
inspection. Mr. Sidney Leoni, who makes an 
extensive display, publishes a very important 
letter, in fac simile, from Mr. Nixon, House 
Governor and Secretary of the London Hospital, 
who testifies that the saving from a year’s work- 
ing of Mr. Leoni’s cooking arrangements at 
the hospital was 10,000 lb. of meat, and about 
$3,000 cubic feet of gas, together about 
23131. 12s. This was in the first year of its use, 
in the second year, the 1872-73, the saving has 
amounted to 5007. Several practical demon. 
strations have been given of the capabilities of 
the family kitchener. In twenty minutes, and 
with a consumption of 12 ft. of gas, a breakfast 
was prepared for five adults and three chil. 
<iren. It consisted of two pints of coffee, 1 pint of 
tea, } Ib. of bacon, 3 lb. of oatmeal for porridge, 
and six rounds of toast. In one hour and a half, 
«vith an expenditure of 48 ft. of gas, a dinner 
«vas cooked for twelve adults and three children, 
ic consisted of 6 Ib. leg of mutton, 4 1b. sirloin 
of beef, 5 Ib. potatoes, 6 large cauliflowers, and 
2 large fruit-pies. To 100 ft. of ordinary gas, 
from 35 to 40 parts of air are added by the pro- 
cess: reflectors are also employed to take the 
utmost value out of the heat evolved. In the 
same class Messrs. Billings & Co., of Hatton- 
garden, have a variety of cleverly-contrived, 
well-made cooking-stoves for roasting, baking, 
boiling, grilling, and toasting. From a stove, 
36 in. by 18 in., with a hot-plate, 22 in. by 16 in., 
the following results have been obtained :—A 
joint weighing 91b., a large family pie, two 
ducks, two sorts of vegetables, fish and soup, 
have been cooked in two hours, with a consump. 
tion of 40 ft. of gas, costing from 1}d. to 2}d., 
according to the rate per 1,000. J. Wright, of 
Birmingham, also shows a number of excellent 
round and square gas-cooking stoves for use, 
«vith atmospheric gas and atmospheric burners. 
Mr. Wright has also numerons other useful con- 
trivances for culinary operations of different 
tinds. Among other exhibits of stoves and 
ranges, is a very good display of handsome 
stoves, heated by coal or wood, by Messrs. Mar- 
<dlock & Co.,' of Cannon-street; the Treasure 
Range, by T. Constantine, of Kingsland, in 
which coal seems to be economised to an im- 
mortant extent; and Messrs. Bailey’s, of Hol- 
orn, compact, cheap, and useful cottagers’ 
stoves. Among the more imposing exhibits, in 

toom XXIII. well worth attention are,—the 

superior improved ranges of Brown & Green, of 

Bishopsgate-street ; the cooking apparatus of 

Benham & Sons, of Wigmore-street; and of 

“dwards & Son, Great Marlborough-street ; the 

Eclipse Range of T. Nock, Birmingham; the 

Devon Tor Range of J. W. Gray, Torquay ; and 

the Worcester Range of Messrs. Jones & Rowe; 

with numerous others, of which limited ‘space 
prevents mention. 

If Room XXIII., with its appliances for cook. 
ing, marks, as it does, great progress, during the 
fist quarter of a century, the evidence of pro- 
vvess it. the East and West Quadrants is no less 
enarked, and impresses the visitor with a sense 
«the magnitude and importance of new branches 


of industry that have sprung into existence 
during that period. In the West Quadrant, the 
Exhibition may be said to commence with Pro- 
fessor Frankland’s valuable illustrations of the 
ingredients contained in water taken from various 
sources of supply, and his illustrations of adultera- 
tions of food, that are worth fuller comment than 
can now be devoted tothem. The exhibits of 
preserved meats, fish, poultry, soup, fruits, 
vegetables, &., are quite bewildering in number 
an variety. The number of exhibitors is also 
large, and, curiously it may seem, some of the 
largest exhibitors hail from Scotland, and even 
from as far north as Aberdeen. 

Passing on to the Albert Hall, it will be found 
that, in the interesting display of steel and 
cutlery goods, that part of the Exhibition has 
been fivished by the filling up of the cases and 
the wall-space appropriated to Mr. Wm. Mitchell, 
the eminent pen-maker of Birmingham and 
London. There the visitor is again reminded of 
a distinct and new industry that has sprang 
into existence in the lifetime of the present 
generation. Mr. Mitchell's exhibits show steel 


from the crude steel to the polished, finished pen. 
The case containing examples of the various sorts 
of pens has about 100 varieties, varied alike in 
price, shape, and capability,—one or other fit, 
and more than fit, to execute any kind of cali- 
graphy that was ever done by either the best- 
dressed and finest-pointed crow-quill or by the 
most flexible barrel ever taken from a swan’s 
wing. The well-known Perry, and a firm from 
Boulogne, make also good displays of steel pens 
of various kinds. 

In this room the trophy of the Husquarna 
Small Arms Manufacturing Company, Jénképing, 
Sweden, is well worth attention, as an excellent 
piece of cabinet-work,— excellent alike in design, 
material, and workmanship. The collection of 
swords, as used in every branch of the service, 
of chain-armour, &c., by Messrs. Wilkinson & 
Son, of Pall-mall, commands attention, as do also 
the swords, lances, javelins, fencing-foils, &c., 
displayed by Messrs. Mole & Sons, of Birmingham. 

In locks, keys, and safes, Chubb & Son are 

conspicuous for the exquisite beauty of the 
workmanship shown. Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, & 
Co. and Mr. 8. Chatwood also make good displays 
of their work. Messrs. Spear & Jackman, of 
Sheffield, have a case and spaee so filled with 
saws, files, edged tools, agricultural, horticultural, 
engineers’, smiths’, and mining tools, as to gratify 
a degree of interest in their inspection far 
beyond what is likely to be awakened by the 
catalogue entry. Messrs. Unwin & Rodgers, of 
Sheffield, hold their own, which is saying a good 
deal, in the fine display they make of table 
cutlery, armour, dirks, and knives of all sorts. 
Messrs. Howell & Co., of Sheffield, show well in 
files, in ‘“‘ homogeneous ” cast steel for boilers, 
tubes, circular cutters, &c. W. Gilpin, sen., & 
Co., of Cannock, Staffordshire, have an admirable 
display of beautifally-finished garden tools, 
choppers, augers, hatchets, axes, adzes, with 
other carpenters’, shipwrights’, masons’, plate- 
layers’, and other tools. Although a prominent 
and excellent display, we do not find Messrs. 
Gilpin’s exhibits entered in our edition of the 
official catalogue. Messrs. Pearce, and Messrs. 
Taylor, Brothers, of Sheffield, have each admirable 
displays of files, the latter firm showing saws 
also, and machine and other knives. Messrs. 
Stevenson, Mawhood, & Co., of Sheffield, are 
great in joiners’ tools, in mortising irons, gouges, 
chisels, &c., with smiths’ and other tools, very 
artistically prepared and arranged, and forming 
groups of really beautiful as well as useful 
objects. 
Time would fail to tell of all the effective dis- 
plays made in this department, chiefly by 
London, Sheffield, and Redditch firms. Kirby, 
Beard, & Co. show largely in fish-hooks, har- 
poons, and needles of various kinds, and some 
exquisitely beautiful needle-cases. W. Bartlett 
& Sons, of Redditch, show a great variety of 
hooks, harpoons, eel and trout spears, and 
needles, of almost all sorts. Thos. Newton, of 
Walsall, takes the lead in his display of bridle- 
bits, stirraps, bridoons, spurs, curbs, and what 
may be called equestrian cutlery, or metal fur- 
niture. Messrs. Mappin & Webb show a variety 
of gocd cutlery for domestic and private use ; 
and Mr. J. Neal, of Edgware-road, makes an 
excellent display of table-cutlery, spurs, &c. 

Whatever may be asserted of other departments 
of the Exhibition of 1873, it may not be said 
with truth,—so we feel,—that the exhibition of 








steel and catlery is a failure, or that the depart. 


pens of numerous kinds in all stages of progress, | req 


THE THEATRE IN THE ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 


TE stage for dramatic and operatic perform. 
ances, which is situated in the north-east tran- 
sept, is of very large proportions. It is 60 ft. in 
depth, while its extreme width is 85 ft. The 
proscenium-opening is 36 ft. in width by 37 ft. 
in height. 

Above the stage are the flies, consisting of 
two tiers, and above them again is the grid. 
iron floor, from which are worked the various 
cloths, borders, gas-battens, &c., used in the 
different representations. The height from the 
stage-level to the gridiron-floor above is 77 ft., 
and the extreme height to roof 90 ft. 

A spiral iron staircase, 5 ft. in diameter, com. 
municates from scene-dock to upper flies, afford- 
ing the quickest possible access to all the 
working machinery of stage and barrel-loft, as 
also for the development of large transforma. 
tion and other scenic effects. 

Beneath the stage is a large cellar, capable of 
receiving the heaviest set scenes that may be 
uired. The depth is 22 ft., and, in connexion 
with the machinery for the requisite working of 
the stage, it may be noticed that for its safe 
working, and in order to prevent accidents 
by persons falling through the stage when 
the traps are opening, what is termed a “lock. 
iron,” the invention of Mr. Walford Grieve, has 
for the first time been introduced. For this 
invention, and for some other contrivances in 
connexion with the same, Mr. Walford Grieve 
has obtained a patent. 

Great care has been taken that the stage of 
this theatre should be unexceptionable. In order 
to arrive at this result, the machinery and appli- 
ances of theatres, not only in England, but on 
the Continent, have been studied and examined. 
The consequence is that there are many features 
in this part of the building which have not been 
seen before in this country, and the whole 
economy of the scenic art will here be carried 
out, it may be hoped, without that confusion, 
noise, and delay which so disfigure the drama, 
even in many of our principal theatres. 

The dressing-rooms, wardrobe, lavatories, and 
other conveniences, are situated at the rear of 
the stage, from which they are divided by a par- 
tition wall and corridor extending across the 
entire width. They consist of basement, ground 
floor, and story above, approached by spacious 
staircases, the number and size of the apart. 
ments on each floor being uniform. 

The front of the stage on each side of the 
proscenium has been handsomely decorated. 
Ornamental pilasters and mouldings, with carved 
capitals, from which spring an archway extending 
over the proscenium, and which is filled bya large 
painting executed by Mr. J. Absolon, of the Sc. 
ciety of Paintersin Water Colours. The designs for 
the modelled ornamentations and coloured deco- 
ration have been supplied by the architects of 
the Palace themselves. 

The auditorium space in connexion with the 
theatre will be that portion of the main avenue 
immediately in front, with the south-east tran. 
sept opposite, thus forming one huge parterre 
for spectators, with reserved stalls situated 
directly behind the orchestra, which is slightly 
sunk below the ground floor of the theatre, doing 
away with the usual obstructions to the view of 
the audience. The galleries immediately adjoin. 
ing will also be thrown into the theatre. While 
the theatrical performances are taking place, 
the theatre will be screened off from the rest of 
the Palace, and during the afternoon perform. 
ances it will be darkened by an ingenious con- 
trivance, thus allowing the various scenes to 
have their fall effect. 

The whole of the drawings for the constrac- 
tion of the stage have been supplied by Messrs. 
Thomas Grieve & Son, and the works have been 
carried ont under the personal superintendence 
of Mr. Walford Grieve. The theatre has been 
stocked with scenery quite sufficient for all 
general purposes, and which has been painted 
by Messrs. Grieve & Son. 

The opening of the Palace is fixed for the 
24th inst. 





The Frescoes in the Royal .—In 
answer to Viscount Hardinge, in the House of 
Lords, the Dake of St. Alban’s said that a report 
on the state of the frescoes had not yet been 
received from Mr. Abel. That gentleman -was 
testing Mr. Wright’s process, which would neces- 
sarily take time. As soon as the report was 











ment is feebly or inadequately represented. 


received it would be laid before their lordships. 
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THE MIDLAND HOTEL, ST. PANCRAS. 


Tuat portion of the costly Gothic structare 
in the Eusten-road known as the Midland 
Grand Hotel, which has been in course of 
erection for some years and which is 
from the designs of Sir Gilbers Scott, has 
been opened, as we have said, for business. 
The architectural character externally of this 
building is well known, and has already been 
described. It is the eastern portion only which 
was opened, but this alone contains between 
250 and 300 apartments, including ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s coffse and reception rooms, dining. 
rooms, billiard and smoking rooms, and private 
sitting-rooms and bedrooms. The principal 
dining-rooms, coffee-rooms, and other public 
fooms will be in the western portion of the 
building, now in course of erection, and when 
this is completed this hotel willbe one of the 
largest of its kind in the United Kingdom, and 
have accommodation for upwards of 800 visitors. 
The wisdom or otherwise of the expenditure 
incurred we will not now discuss. The interior 
of the structure partakes of the same strictly 
Gothic character which distinguishes the exte- 
tior. This is specially observable in the spacious 
corridors, upwards of 330 ft. in length, which 
run the whole length of the hotel on the several 
floors. These several corridors contain hand. 
somely-sculptured arcades, with marble columns, 
The sides of the floors of the corridors are laid 
with encaustic tiles in rich and varied colours 
and patterns, and the ceiling of the first-floor 
corridor is richly decorated in panels on a pale 
blue ground in gold and varied colours. The 
whole of the interior is most elaborately and 
lavishly decorated, apparently without the 
slightest regard to cost. The spacious and 
massive staircases, of which there are three in 
number, are not the least striking in their struc- 
tural arrangements as well as in their decora- 
tive and ornamental character. All these several 





staircases are painted and enriched. They are 
all open to the top of the building. A descrip- 
tion of the principal circularstaircase in the centre 
of the building will apply to the other two so 
far as regards both their structural features and 
ornamentation. The area of this staircase is 
20 ft. by 15 ft., and on the first-floor landing 
there are two circular marble columns, with 
bold capitals, from which spring three massive 
arches in Portland stone, whilst on the floor 
above there are also open Gothic arches springing 
‘from blue and Devonshire marble columns, and 
in their general character being uniform with 
the colamns on the first-floor landing. Around 
an ornamental lantern-light over the staircase 
at the top of the building there is a richly- 
painted and gilt ceiling, and in angular compart- 
ments, with the figures of griffins at each angle. 
The whole of the reoms, on the first-floor more 
especially, are luxuriously decorated and finished, 
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property at a comparatively low figure, a con- 
siderable portion of it consisting of back land 
and inferior street ; and that the new 
thoroughfares which they have constructed in 
the neighbourhood, and the large and spacious 
vaults under the whole of the station area which 
they have erected, have for some years been pro- 
ducing a very large annual rental, thus con. 
tributing towards the erection and completion of 
the building which has been inaugurated. 








THE HOUSE OF THE LATE THOMAS 
HOPE. 


A psrer forgetfulness led, in the article 
in our last number, on “The Marylebone 
Squares,” to the error of reckoning Thomas 
Hope, the author of “ Anastasius,’ among the 
celebrated inhabitants of Cavendish - square. 
The house (now divided) at the ‘corner of 
that square and of Harley-street, occupied 
during the last century by the Princess Amelia, 
and in the present one by Mr. Watson Taylor 
and Marshal Beresford, was, during an interme- 
diate period, the property of his kinsman, Mr. 
Henry Hope, also belonging to that branch of 
the Scotch family of Hope which settled at 
Amsterdam in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. Hence the mistake. Mr. Thomas 
Hope’s own house, however, stood within a 
stone’s throw. It was a large mansion, entre 
cour et jardin, facing Duchess, Mansfield, and 
Queen Anne streets, originally built. during the 
last century on a fireproof plan by a Countess 
of Warwick. Afterwards it was enlarged with 
picture and sculpture galleries by Mr. Hope 
at the beginning of the present one, and by its | 
contents became a veritable museum; while its 
fittings and farniture,—designed by its owner in 
the revived Classical style, of which he was 
then the devoted votary,—were the first formal 
protest in recent ages in favour of the application 
of art to domestic use. This mansion has long 
been replaced by small, common-place street- 
houses, and its memory chiefly survives in its 
proprietor’s sumptuous folio on “‘ Household Far- 
niture and Internal Decoration,’ in which it 
is described and figured in illustration of the 
principles of industrial art. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND 
IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 

Tur adjourned discussion, before the Special 
Dwellings Committee of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, of the resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Storr, with respect to the Government being 
called upon to undertake the erection of dwell- 
ings for the industrial classes, was resumed on 
Wednesday last, Lord Napier in the chair.* 





ut the principal state-room, as it is desiguated, 
otherwise the ladies’ large coffee:room, must 
specially be noticed as the most gorgeous apart- 
ment in the entire building. This splendid 
apartment ie divided in the centre by two orna- 
mental metal and gilt arches springing from 
double marble columns, surmounted by richly- 
gilt capitals. On each side of the columns are 
Gothic canopies supporting allegorical painted 
figures, representing music, poetry, and the 
chase. The walls are decorated with dark green 

, with enrichments in gold and red 
diaper. The ceiling is divided into geometric 
combinations of a circular form, and the gilding 
and decorations are on a pale blue background. 
The ladies’ small coffee-room, or reception room, 
adjoining the last-named nt, is also most 
twxuriously decorated, the walls being enriched 
with ornamental woodwork, gilt and relieved in 
varied colonrs. The ceiling is painted in ‘ara- 
besque, with figares representing the ‘seasons. 


It isun ‘to say more of the rest of ‘the, 
apartments in hotel, than that they are all 
very highly decorated. 


The contractors for the building are Messrs. 
Jackson & Shaw; the decorations, of which we. 
have spoken, have been executed by Mr. Frederick, 
Sang. The cost-of the building, when finished, 
is set down at something more than 300,0001. 
irrespective of the furnishing, which, it is said, 
will amount to about 100,0001. more. It. is 
eonfidently stated, however, that practically 
the company -will obtain a fair return on this 
large outlay by the rentals of vaults and other 
premises on the site originally purchased by. 
them in Somers-town. This, however, is, 


The discussion was renewed by Dr. Liddell 
who stated in the outset that he could not agree 
with the resolutions of Mr. Storr. A Board of 
Commissioners, appointed as suggested by the 
Tesolutions, would not obtain the confidence of 
the ratepayers, and he was convinced that no 
Government whatever would undertake the for- 
mation of such a commission. He contended 
that the required work was altogether for local 
Boards and private and beneficent enterprise. 
Bat he was of opinion that the Legislature 
might advantageously be ealled upon to bring 
inte existence an additional sanitary power with 
reference to the demolition of uninhabitable 
houses. The several private associations had 
done much in the building of improved dweil- 
ings, but they had done nothing as regarded the 
removal of houses not fit to live in; and he held 
that the Legislature might fairly be asked to 
give further powers to local and other Boards 
for this purpose. With reference to the con- 
demnation of uninhabitable dwellings, too much 
power was now centred in the hands of the 


| nvedical officer of health of a district, who had a 


disinelination to condemu houses totally anfit for 
human habitation, for ‘fear, on ‘the one hand, of 
giving offence to the ratepayers, and, on the 
other, of coming into collision with ‘the loca) 
‘Boards themselves, who in many cases placed 
themselves in opposition to the views of the 
medical officer. What was, therefore, wanted, 
was the constitution of a central Board of 
‘Health, whose aid should be called in in the 
aases of houses not fit to live in, and the ‘re- 
building of better dwellings. It was true that 








yet to be seen. It is understood that, in. 
the first instance, they purchased the site and 


* Phe resolutions, together with the diseussion upon 
them, appeared in the Builder of Saturday last. 





we had already the Local Government Board 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works, but 
neither the one body nor the other had powers 
at present of dealing with the subject. His 
proposal was that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should bé armed with the same powers 
as to the demolition and reconstruction of 
dwellings as the guardians and local bodies, and 
that one or more medical officers of health 
should be appointed, who shall give their assist- 
ance to the existing medical officers, and that 
the medical officers to be so appointed should be 
constituted a court of ‘appeal. 

The Rev. Mr. Denton was to Mr. 
Storr’s motion, on the ground that it would lead 
the community to rely upon the Government 
rather than upon themselves. He attributed 
one of the evils under which the industrial 
classes in the metropolis were suffering to 
the demolition of their dwellings and over. 
crowding, to the evasion of a standing order of 
the House of Lords, that in all railway and 
other Bills of a like character, the promoters 
should state the exact number of houses and 
persons they intended to displace within a given 
area. The reason why so many of the poor had 
been removed and rendered houseless by public 
works within the metropolis, without the slightest 
compensation, was, that they had no rights in 
their holdings like leaseholders. It was worthy 
of remark that railway companies in the metro. 
polis avoided, as a rule, going through the pro- 
perty of those who were entitled to compensa- 
tion, and carried their lines, even by a circuitous 
route, through districts in which the poor re. 
sided, who were thus turned out without the 
slightest compensation. He strongly urged the 
importance of the standing orders of Parliament 
being complied with, and of railway companies 
being compelled, even at the threshold, to declare 
in all their Bills for new works, the number of 
houses which they proposed to remove, and the 
number of persons they intended to dispossess. 

The Rev. R. J. Simpson was under the impres- 
sion that in the face of existing evils as to 
housing the industrial classes, it was unwise any 
longer to leave the subject in the hauds of local 
Boards and private associations, and that some 
such resolutions as those proposed by Mr. Storr, 
asking the Government tointerpose, were highly 
desirable. 

Dr. Greenhill suggested that Mr. Storr’s 
object would be attained by the Legislature ex. 
tending the borrowing powers of existing build- 
ing associations, accompanied also by their 
being armed with compulsory powers to pur. 
chase and take down inferior property, and 
build new dwellings for the industrial classes. 
He moved an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Freeman, member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, forcibly urged the desirability 
of some great central authority being constituted 
in the metropolis for the carrying out of the 
required work. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works had not power to grapple with the evil. 
The Corporation of London ought to open its 
arms, and he saw no remedy bat in legis'ative 
sanction being given toa comprehensive measure 
appointing a great central authority, with 
corporate and municipal powers over the entire 
metropolis. Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and other great communities had already these 
powers, and he did not see why the metropolis 
should not have them also. 

After some further discussion the chairman 
said he was strongly in favour of Mr. Storr’s 
resolutions, that the Government should be 
called upon to take action; for the evil, 
which had been clearly laid before them, was 
beyond the power of local bodies or private 
effortsto remedy. ‘There could bo no doubt that 
some stch great central municipality as sug- 
gested by Mr. Freeman was desirable ; but what 
security had they that such a central metropo- 
litan municipality would obtain Parliamentary 
sanction within a reasonable period? And in 
the mean time immediate action and some tem- 
porary measure were necessary, and he looked 
upon the Government appointment of Commis- 
sioners, as proposed by Mr. Storr, to be highly 
desirable. 

Mr. ‘Kaye Shuttleworth, M.P., was strongly 
opposed to Mr. Storr’s resolations, which he was 
sure Parliament would never sanction, and he 
(Mr. Shuttleworth), as a member of Parliament, 
would never vote for any such measure as the 
resolations indicated. It had been suggested 
that the Government were not prepared to deal 
with the reform of the municipality of the 
metropolis; but he had only to refer them to 
the speech 6f Mr. Gladstone the night previously 
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to show them that the Government were pre- 
pared to deal with this great London question, 
and he advised the committee, before coming to 
a decision on the resolutions, to defer it until a 
deputation which was about to wait upon Mr. 
Bruce on the question of a reform in the munici- 
pality, on Saturday, had heard the Home Secre- 
tary’s statement. 

A conversation of some length followed, and 
ultimately Mr. Storr consented to adjourn the 
discussion of his resolutions, as suggested by Mr. 
Kaye Shuttleworth; and in compliance with a 
request from the committee, the Chairman con- 
sented to accompany the deputation to the 
Home Secretary on Saturday (this day), and 
communicate to Mr. Bruce what had taken 
place before the committee during the discus- 
sion of this question. 

Before the meeting broke up, the following 
resolution, moved by Mr. Bosanquet, and 
seconded by Mr. Storr, was unanimously car- 
ried :—“ That it is desirable, in the interests of 
the labouring classes, that extensive improve- 
ments, such as have been carried out in other 
cities under local improvement Acts, should be 
made in London.” 





SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Drifield.—Mr. Henry Adamson, the clerk of 
the works at the new schools, attended, and 
reported that the contractor for the bricklayer’s 
work was not doing his work satisfactorily. He 
was not building the corners and angles solid, 
according to the specifications, but was leaving 
them hollow. He had remonstrated, but to no 
effect. This had been going on for three weeks. 
He stated that Mr. Gage, the bricklayer, said he 
had been told by Mr. Crouch, an architect, that 
if he left the angles hollow the Educational 
Board would not find fault. He had deferred 
communicating with the architect in order to 
save expense. The chairman advised him to 
communicate with the architect immediately, 
and lay a full statement of the case before him. 

Leeds.—The new schools which the Board 
propose to build on Saville-green, and the plans 
for which were approved, will comprise two 
departments, viz., one for boys and girls 
(mixed), and the other for infants. The entire 
accommodation will be for 469 children. The 
plan isin the form of the letter {_, with prin- 
cipal infants’ school-room, 50 ft. by 26 ft., and 
three class-rooms, fitted up with galleries and 
desks; ‘and boys and girls’ school, 50 ft. by 
30 ft., and three elass-rooms. Separate entrances 
will be provided for boys, girls, and infants, and 
each entrance will be fitted up with lavatories. 
Each department will have a covered playground, 
with out-offices, the latter being fitted up with 
Moule’s patent earth-closets. There will also be 
large playgrounds at the front, and at the back 
will be yards. The building material will be 
red brick, with stone dressings and moulded 
brick strings and labels. The several gables and 
tympana arches will be filled in with patent 
brickwork. The roofs will have framed prin- 
cipals, with curbed braces and hammer-beams 
ceiled on the upper side of the collar, and 
covered externally with dark Westmoreland 
slates. The building will be lighted with sash- 
windows, filled in with Hartley’s fluted plate 
glass. The walls around the schools and class- 
rooms will be boarded to a height of 4 ft. 6 in., 
and will have a moulded top-rail. Ventilation 
will be secured by means of flues running up 
alongside the smoke-flues in the chimney-shafts. 
There will also be air-trunks running trans- 
versely across the several rooms, with valved 
openings, and communicating externally by 
means of gablets, filled in with louvre boarding. 
The whole of the site will be enclosed in 
pboundary-walls and palisading, with entrance- 
gates to each department. The plans are by 
Mr. Adams (of Messrs. Adams & Kelly’s), archi- 
tect to the Board. 

Leicester.—The clerk said he had received the 
specifications for the Elbow-lane Schools from 
Mr. Tait, and he wished the Board to give him 
authority to advertise for tenders.—Mr. Barrs 
moved that the matter stand over for the pre. 
sent, on these grounds, that the Board had not 
taken any steps to fill the present schools. There 
evidently required a school for the North Bridge 
District, but as to the school in Elbow-lane, he 
had a doubt as to its ever being filled at all.— 
The chairman observed that in looking over the 
School Board Chronicle he found, to his surprise, 
that the schools which the London School Board 
were building did not exceed in cost those which 











were being built in Leicester. They seemed to 
run parallel, or, if anything, a trifle lower, and 
he was astonished that such should be the case. 
If in London they could build at the same cost 
as they were doing in Leicester, he thought that 
Leicester ought to be somewhat lower. He did 
not think it was the fault of the builders, but it 
was possible that their designs might require a 
little closer looking into.—Mr. Barrs said the 
secret of the matter was this,—the specifications 
were laid on the table, and not gone into before 
the committee at all. In the present instance, 
there were twenty pages of matter, and they 
slipped through them in ten minutes.—The Rev. 
A. A. Isaacs said the whole matter had been 
before the architects’ committee, and fully gone 
into.—The motion was then put and carried. 








FALL OF A FACTORY CHIMNEY IN 
OLDHAM. 


AN accident, unfortunately attended with loss 
of life, has occurred at the new works of Messrs. 
Abraham Stott & Son, Osborn Mills, off Feather- 
stall-road, Oldham. In connexion with this mill 
a large chimney 165 ft. high had been built, but 
it was found necessary to straighten the pile, 
which leaned considerably over on one side. 
The owners therefore entered into & contract 
with two brothers named Gradwell, who were 
chimney-builders living at Newton Heath, to 
“saw” the chimney. Mr. Stott, on observing 
the two men at work, saw that, instead of merely 
sawing out some of the mortar, a whole course of 
bricks had been taken out, and one of the men 
was on a scaffold about a third of the distance 
from the ground engaged in this work. The 
owner at once remonstrated with the other man, 
but he declared the one plan to be as safe as the 
other, and took Mr. Stott to a rising ground to 
observe the safety, when, as if in ridicule of his 
assertion, the whole chimney toppled bodily over, 
except about 30 ft. at the base, and the poor 
fellow on the scaffold was buried under thousands 
of bricks. Adjacent to the chimney was the 
boiler-house, a large new building, and a portion 
of the bricks falling on this, it is now a complete 
wreck. It was some time before the workman’s 
body was recovered. The chimney was a 
“cavity” chimney, and was seven bricks thick 
at the bottom. The cavity was thirty yards 
high and a yard in thickness. The chimney 
was 16 ft. in diameter at the base and 7 ft. 6 in. 
at the top. 

An inquest was held, and, according to the 
evidence adduced, the deceased and his brother 
had persisted in doing the work by cutting a 
hole in the side of the chimney, where the bend 
was most marked, and removing a layer of bricks 
on the highest side, temporarily supplying its 
place with a series of wedges of wood and iron. 
In this way they had sapped the whole of the 
upper two-thirds of the erection. Mr. E. 
Whittaker, a builder and contractor of great 
experience, gave it as his opinion that the 
chimney was built on sound principles but in a 
faulty manner. The material, too, was decidedly 
inferior, the bricks being many of them soft and 
the mortar improperly mixed, consisting too 
largely of sand. The fall of the chimney he 
attributed solely to the conduct of the men them- 
selves in cutting so large an aperture through 
the brickwork, and removing a course of bricks, 
perfectly needlessly. 

After hearing this evidence, the jury intimated 
that they were satisfied, and returned a verdict 
that the “ Deceased was accidentally killed by 
the fall of a mill chimney.” 








A NEW CHURCH AT LORDSHIP LANE, 
DULWICH. 


On Thursday, 1st inst., the memorial-stone of 
a large and handsome new church now in course 
of erection in Lordship-lane, Dulwich, was laid, 
with much ceremony, by Mr. Richard Thornton, 
of Sydenham-hill, in the presence of a v 
numerous body of spectators. Mr. C. Barry is 
the architect for the building, which, in its 
architectural features, is Gothic. The materials 
used in the erection of the edifice are, externally, 
white patent brick, with Kentish rag stone for 
facings and dressings, the walls of the interior 
being faced with ornamental and varied coloured 
bricks, arranged in different patterns. The 
church, when completed, will consist of a 
chancel, organ-chamber, and vestries, together 
with nave and aisles, with a tower and spire 
172 ft.in height. The church will have an open 


roof, the interior being of pine, stained and 
varnished, and the exterior of ornamental 
coloured slate. There will be prominent colamns 
in the chancel, consisting of rouge royal marble, 
whilst the walls of the nave and other parts of 
the interior will be ornamented with Pither’s 
patent bricks. The seats (which are to be open), 
stalls, and general interior fittings are intended 
to bein harmony with the architectural character 
of the building, and there is also to be an elabo- 
rately-carved pulpit in Caen stone, ornamented 
by marble columns and capitals. The total 
length of the church, when finished, will be 
120 ft., but it is not intended to complete the 
whole at once, the present contract comprising 
the erection of the chancel, organ-chamber, por- 
tion of the tower, and the principal part of the 
nave, and the west end will be temporarily 
closed by brickwork. The builders are Messrs. 
Downs, of Union-street, Borough, and the 
amount of their present contract is 7,8001. 

At the close of the ceremony, Mr. Thornton, 
who had laid the memorial-stone, and who takes. 
a deep interest in the building, gave a banquet 
at his residence, the Hoo, Sydenham-hill, the 
company numbering upwards of 200. Mr. Barry, 
the architect, was amongst the guests on the 
occasion, and, referring to the pulpit, stated that 
he should be disappointed if the church were not 
provided with a handsome one. The cost of such 
a pulpit as he contemplated would be about 601., 
half of which sum he would give himself, pro- 
vided a gentleman could be found to give the 
other half. Upon this, Mr. Crocker, a g+ntleman. 
present, signified his intention of sharing the 
cost of the pulpit with Mr. Barry. During the 
festive proceedings, a contribution of a thousand 
guineas was announced from Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton, and the amount towards the object 
subscribed during the day was 1,5001. 








A DESERVED TESTIMONIAL. 


Mr. MarsHat Fow ter, who will in a few days 
complete his eighty-fourth year, has been an 
active magistrate for the North Riding of the 
county of York for forty-five years, and chair- 
man of the petty sessions of that district since 
its formation. He has been a magistrate of the 
county of Darham, and chairman of the Stockton 
bench for thirty-five years. He has been chair- 
man of the Board of guardians of the Stockton 
Union, including the large town of Middles. 
brough, for thirty-five years. He has been 
Admiralty Commissioner of the river Tees since 
it was formed. He has been an acting trustee 
of the Stockton Savings Bank for fifty years, 
and chairman for the last twenty years. He has 
presided over various other Boards and trusts 
with the utmost regularity, and given his 
gratuitous services and benevolence to every 
local institution for the public good, and has been 
the unwavering friend and unvarying counsellor 
of rich and poor over three-score years past. He 
has fought a hard fight against the causes of 
disease, crime, and intemperance. His purse, 
like his breast, has been open to the calls of 
distress, and he has blushed to hear his good 
deeds recognised. 

The time has now come for his northern friends 
and admirers to perform an act that might more 
properly have been relegated to the Crown, and 
before this good old English squire is gathered 
to his forefathers the Darham and Yorkshire 
men, rich and poor, have determined to recognise 
the merits of their friend by a public testimonial, 
and Marshall Fowler has agreed to it, on con- 
dition that the subscriptions shall be devoted to 
the building of a wing of the new Stockton 
Hospital. The Marquis of Londonderry and 
Mr. Farres have each put down 100 guineas, and 
large sums are being added daily. The miners, 
tradesmen, and artizans will supplement the 
testimonial offering, so that this good old English 
gentleman’s wish to add a wing to the hospita} 
shall be carried out in his lifetime. 








Institution of Surveyors.—At the ordinary 
general meeting, held on Monday, May 5th, a 
paper was read by Mr. W. Hope, entitled 
“ Sewage Farming.” A discussion ensued upon 
Mr. Hope’s paper, and upon that read by Mr. 
Menzies at the last meeting, entitled “ Arterial 
Drainage Works, Water Supply, and Sewage 
Drainage Works executed at Windsor.” After 
a long debate, the discussion was adjourned to 
the next meeting. A vote of thanks was unani- 





mously given to Mr. Hope for his paper. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Ir must be a matter of a very considerable 
‘difficulty for those engaged in a combat to form 
a clear perception of what its ultimate issue will 
be. The circumstances of the case, the din and 
excitement of the battle, are altogether opposed 
‘to any calm and coilected exercise of the judg- 
ment. In like manner it is difficult for archi- 
tects practising at the present day, amid the 
confusion caused by many rival styles and 
schools, to predict with any degree of certainty 
which of the antagonists will come off victorious 
‘in the strife. 

It is one thing to assert that the particular 
style of our adoption is sure to become the archi- 
tecture of the future: it is quite another to 
stand aside from the throng and then calmly 
and dispassionately mark the course of each of 
‘the various streams of thought that are flowing 

us, to estimate accurately the relative 
strength of each so as to arrive at a sound judg- 
ment as to which is destined to become the main 
river, absorbing the rest, and making their 
waters contribute to swell its own mighty 
current. This is n0 easy thing to accomplish ; 
but it behoves us now and then to make the 
attempt, so that we may ascertain whether we 
are pursuing the true path of progress. 

After describing the principal circumstances 
which have been the means of moulding a 
revived architecture, and of bringing it to its 
present state of development, the writer con. 
tinued,— 

Other minor causes have been at work, but I am 
compelled to leave them unnoticed, and to turn 
to the more immediate consideration of our sub- 
ject. (The important question will here naturally 
suggest itself: has our revived Gothic realised 
iu any great degree the high hopes and bright 
anticipations which in its earlier days were 
formed of it? Is it in a fair way of becoming 
in due time our national architecture of the future, 
a fit exponent of the expansive culture of this nine- 
teenth century ? This is the great question, but 
it is one which there appears to me to be much 
difficulty in answering decisively. 

There can be no doubt but that the confluent 
streams which have joined the main river of our 
English Gothic, have materially deflected its 
original current, and given to it a direction 
which its earlist advocates neither intended nor 
foresaw. It is by no means certain, however, 
that this strange mixture of styles is a necessa. 
rily evil thing for the future of our art. Many 
noble lessons, and many fresh and exquisite 
combinations of form may be drawn from the 
magnificent examples of Pointed architecture 
with which most portions of the Continent 
abound. It would be folly to reject these, and to 
confine our studies to our own insular type of 
Gothic. Such a course, even if practicable, 
would prove fatal by its exclusiveness. 

But if the prevailing system of eclecticism in 
architecture has its uses, it has also its abuses, 
and it must be confessed that the latter are 
making themselves very apparent just now. 
The frequent and capricious changes which have 
characterised Gothic work of late years do not 
augur well for its future supremacy. We see 
on all sides a restless craving for novelty and 
sensation. New phases appear quickly upon the 
scene, live their little day, and are then cast 
aside for no better reason, apparently, than to 
make room for something more fresh and 

Our very advantages are apt to become a 
snare to us. Modern science has placed the 
art-treasures of the world before us, and, like 
children, we turn from one beautiful plaything 
to another, unable to be content with either. 

The fact is, as it appears to me, architecture 
is in great danger of becoming merely a thing of 
fashion and caprice, much in the same way as 
millinery is. Unfortunately, the results are 
widely different. Our creations will survive the 
transient fashion of the day, and will, if designed 
upon no higher principles, remain only as monu- 
ments of the rage or folly which happened to 
obtain at some particular date. If our architec- 
ture aspires to something more noble than this, 
it must rest on a more enduring foundation. It 
must be founded on, and must express in its 
features, the immutable principles of truth, 
fitness, and beauty, if it is ever to become a 
living art to us in the same deep sense that both 
Greek and Medizval art were to their founders. 





* From a paper read by Mr. W. M. Mitchell, at a meet- 
ing of the Architectural Association of Ireland, April 
24th, 1873. 


PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


ConTINUING our notice of works exhibited by 
the two societies, we would add to our observa- 
tions in the Old Gallery that Mr. F. Walker 
contributes a very choice little study of what 
must be a choice nook in “The Village” (230). 
Itis so exquisitely done that, small as it is, it 
conveys a notion of space and reality that many 
a larger drawing fails to give. Space and real 
appearances are the leading characteristics of 
Mr. J. W. Whittaker’s magnificent drawing, “ A 
Misty Morning among the Welsh Mountains” 
(6), and of Mr. Thomas Danby’s equally fine 
and clearer view of “ Merionethshire” (127). 
The poetry of closing evening effect gives the 
chief charm to Mr. A. W. Hunt’s principal land- 
scape, the title “ Working Late,” applying to 
carting hay (120); but the mastery of the effect 
of soft shadows from the high hills that sub- 
merge and half-hide, betokens that Mr. Hunt 
must have worked early and late in his observa- 
tion of nature to become so able to express his 
knowledge. It would require a knowledge, 
indeed, nearly equal to that exhibited in their 
production to expatiate on the merits of the many 
superlative specimens that this collection 
numbers in the landscape portion of it. 

To change ground here, it must be allowed 
that if not so strong as the senior society in 
making land, sea, and sky; mountain, plain, 
and dell show some of their natural aspects 
within doors, the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours nevertheless includes some superlative 
practisers of the art. 

Perhaps it is to celebrate his inauguration as 
President of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours that Mr. Louis Haghe makes an extra 
display,—eight drawings, and all of size and 
importance. Interiors of ‘St. Mark’s, Venice” 
(43), of “St. Bavon’s [misprinted in catalogue], 
Ghent” (89), showing a tomb ; of “ St. Peter’s, 
Rome” (166), the transept; and some of 
his well-accoutred, real-looking soldiers and 
citizens, in “A Flemish Cabaret” (126), or 
shooting at butts, ‘‘Cross-bow Practice” (215), 
are of the best. No one can beat Mr. E. H. 
Courbould at stippling ; applied to flesh-painting 
it is really marvellous. The precision and pink 
purity with which features, fingers, and so on, are 
made out, the rich spread of splendour that 
purple and gold colour for the substantial part 
of it, and cernlean and crimson and emerald for 
what is supposed to be visionary, invest this 
version of “‘Enid’s Dream” (86) with a share 
of the very best peculiarities of a style that, in 
spite of some extravagance, does not appear to be 
easily imitated. A fusion of the manners that 
mark Mr. Jozef Israel’s somewhat slight though 
heavy method of colouring such subjects as a 
Dutch frau, with no pretension to any good looks 
beyond what light and shade would give to the 
ugliest; and the interesting anticipation sug- 
gested in its title, ‘‘ Preparations for the Future” 
(196), would help; and the brilliantly bright 
prettiness that permeates everything belonging 
to or surrounding “ La Jolie Bretonne” (by Mr. 
F. Goodall, R.A.), would seem to be perfectly 
impossible ; and yet how desirable would it be 
if such demarcation were not so absolute. Mr. 
H. Carter’s study, “Contemplation” (32), and 
again, ‘On the Sands, Scheveningen” (76), 
have much in common with Mr. Israel’s works. 

Mr. J. D. Linton’s row of mendicants under- 
going the “Maundy Thursday’s” proceedings, 
already alluded to, gives a series of physiogno- 
mies that he must have searched for in many a 
casual ward ; each is a distinct and marvellously 
well-defined character : the lady—queen, duchess, 
or dame of other high degree,—affords very 
strong contrast, by her loveliness and magnifi- 
cent attire, to the sorry, sordid group her husband 
is tending. There is a beautiful tone pervading 
this composition which subdues, without affect- 
ing, too much the richness of colour that quaint 
Medizeval costume, cloth of gold, jewels, damasks, 
&c., offers employment of. It is a very excep- 
tional production, and will keep Mr. Linton’s 
name in memory until one surpassing it shall 
take its place. 

In “Norse Pirates in the Mediterranean,” 
revelling after a victory that has brought rare 
spoil to compensate slight wounds, one of the 
leaders is having his arm dressed by an old 
woman, whilst his Thais lolls amongst valuable 
trophies of the robbers’ success, admiring the 
glittering splendour of a bracelet, part of her 
share in it. Another female is stretching for. 
ward to regain a scarf displaced by the wind ; 





and these, with the figure at the tiller, putting 
out all his strength to alter the vessel’s course, 
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are the chief components of a very attractive 
and original picture, by Mr. E. J. Gregory (52), 
with beautiful colour and finish to lend interest 
and probability to romantic circumstances. It 
is rather puzzling to make ont the size and shape 
of the boat, and where they could stow the 
women in case of a scrimmage, nevertheless. 

Mr. Andrew C. Gow could scarcely carry 
elaborate finish further than in “The Labora- 
tory” (237). The experimentalist in Vandyck 
dress stands the general minute completeness of 
every item surrounding him, without losing a 
tithe of his proper significance. ‘The drawing of 
the head, hands,—in fact, of all,—is so good, so 
thorough, that by natural result the man is quite 
the chief object, where every other object is as 
clearly visible. A larger work, introducing six 
or eight figures, in last-century dresses and 
habits, a soldier son or nephew relating his 
experiences of battle to his wondering friends, 
is just as remarkable, or more remarkable, for 
the manipulative skill exhibited. ‘The Attack 
Described” (62), with wine-grouts spilt on 
the polished surface of the table, and broken 
tobacco-pipes and paper matches to map out 
forts and advancing brigades, is a well-lighted 
and nowhere-slighted picture. 

Mr. C. Green’s workmanship is always very 

careful and effective. The quiet, unassuming 
presentation of a seated female figure, bringing 
back the fashion-book idea of “ Ninety Years 
ago” (188), is very agreeable, and very dex- 
terously done. There is more evidence of his 
cleverness in apprehending character with as 
much of the nice method of delineating ordinary 
incidents that adds extraordinary interest in “‘ A 
Deputation,” perhaps to resent co-operative 
movement. A string of busybodies is about to be 
ushered into the presence of a bothered authority, 
and the variously-expressed importance of each 
member of it, so far as each member’s opinion 
of himself goes, provides ample room for capital 
depiction of individuality (257). ‘“ Facing the 
Storm” (10), isa Swiss mother, with her child at 
her back, in a creel, clinging to the rocks, in 
spite of the wind, by Mr. J. Absolon. Mr. 
Absolon’s pleasant little personages, of an orange 
and pink complexion, that makes them so easy 
of recognition and of welcome appearance when 
interspersed for a difference from weightier 
things, are of frequent occurrence on this occa- 
sion, vide “Italy” (19), “Going to Bed” (29), 
“ A Waif ” (68), one of the best, and “ Morning ”’ 
(236), for instances; and Mr. J. H. Mole’s 
natural transcripts of country and coast scenery, 
with pretty peasant children for habitants, are 
as numerous and nice as ever. Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer’s peasants are unlike these, as far 
apart as miles and miles can leave nationalities 
to be unlike. The poor old country folk at their 
scant meal, “ Abendbrod” (233), or such as are 
the customers of “An Alpine Cheesemonger” 
(252), however powerfully and well sketched, 
cannot count prettiness amongst their attractions. 
“ A Wallachian Girl” (23), by Mr. A. Bouvier ; 
“A Wounded Comrade” — cavalier soldiers 
rescuing the drummer-boy (78), by Mr. C. Catter- 
mole; ‘The Convalescent” (82), unnecessarily 
more ill-looking than ill-favoured, by Mr. H. B. 
Roberts: “ Washing Casks at St. Malo,” by Mr. 
R. Beavis (99) ; ‘“ Italian Shepherd Boy ” (160), 
and “‘ Vesper Bells” (204), by Mr. Guido Bach; 
and “ Joan of Arc at her Trial,” a life-size study 
very powerfully coloured, by Mr. J. M. Jopling, 
indicate the variety that exists here. 
Mr. Carl Werner sends two of his interesting 
studies of Eastern fact (34 and 72); and of Mr. 
C. Vacher’s drawings, the most imposing is ‘‘ The 
City of Tombs, Desert, South of Cairo” (143), 
with the Pyramids of Memphis in the distance. 
Mr. H. G. Hine has painted the sea with a gra- 
dation of beautiful tints that look very exactly 
copied. ‘ Durlstone Head, Dorset” (18), is one 
of his best examples. Mr. W. L. Leitch is seen 
to great advantage in his noble drawing “ Ben-y- 
Gloe—Early Morning”’ (56), and Mr. E. Warren 
in “ Epping Forest,” with big beech-trees casting 
dark shadows on ferny ground (66). 

Mr. J. Mogford, Mr. J. Orrock, Mr. P. Mitchell, 
Mr. Harry Johnson, Mr. J. G. Philp, and Mr. 
J. C. Reed, are now amongst the best-known 
members of the Institute who paint landscape, 
and, like the older helpers, Messrs. McKewan, 
Fahey, D’Egville, Telbin, Rowbotham, and 
Whymper, do much to maintain its reputation 
for excellence in this department. 














St. Gabriel’s Church, Castle.— 
The tiles used in this church were manufactured 
and supplied by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co, 
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PRIVATE GAS-MAKING. 


Numerous inventions have been patented, if 
not perfected, to enable consumers of artificial 
ight to produce their own supply, independently 

gas companies ; but, for one reason or another, 
these projects do not seem to have ever made 
much way with the public, or to have got exten- 
sively into use. Another of these sets of appa- 
ratus has been fitted up since the opening, 
in a space adjoining Room XXVI., Western 
Galleries, of the International Exhibition at 
South Kensington, that is well worth attention. 

It is a portable apparatus for making gas in 
connexion with an ordinary kitchen-range. 

The essential feature of this gas-making appa- 
ratus is the utilisation of the raw material in 
gas that, under the ordinary system, is now 
wasted by passing up the chimney; it is, in 
fact, an instrumentality for the consumption, or 
rather the conversion, of smoke, from a noxious 
and offensive, into a useful agent. The dense 
columns of smoke that ascend from the funnels 
of steamers, from the chimneys of factories, and 
from new-laid household fires, are so much 
wasted carbonaceous matter. The principle of 
Mr. Fearnley’s invention is to seize this matter 
and to convert it into gas, fit for either illu- 
minating, cooking, or heating purposes. This is 
accomplished by first baking the coal in a retort 
placed over the open fire, which is supplied with 
fuel by the coke from the retort. 

It is stated by the inventors, Messrs. G. B. 
Fearnley & Son, of West Brompton, that the 
apparatus may be constructed with range, oven, 
boiler, &c., or may be adapted to an ordinary 
kitchen-range. It can be made quite portable, 
constructed of wrought and cast iron, or may be 
permanently set in brickwork. The retort and 
purifier are of a novel shape and arrangement, 
and such, it is stated, as to generate the gas 
quickly, and to purify it thoroughly. The retort- 
door is made secure by screwing up without 
luting or packing. The space available for cook- 
ing purposes is not impaired by the gas-making 
apparatus. The range has an oven at one end 
and a boiler at the other. Over the oven there 
is a hot-air chamber, into which the fire can 
be passed by an arrangement of the dampers. 
Saucepans may, of course, be placed on the hot 
plate over this chamber, and the flat top of the 
retort may be applied to the same uses. Un- 
comfortably high temperature in the kitchen we 
should suspect asa possible result from the use 
of the apparatus. It is stated that any domestic 
servant may manage it without interfering with 
ordinary duties; that the apparatus emits no 
smell; and that the safety-valves provided 
render accident impossible. It is farther stated 
that, at a small extra cost, an addition may be 
made to the apparatus by which a stream of 
pure heated air may be sent, by simply turning 
a tap, into any room of the building in which it 
is fitted up, and the temperature regulated, 
without fires or hot-water apparatus, to any 
degree desired. For greenhouses and conserva- 
tories this use of the apparatus would seem to 
be peculiarly well adapted. It may also be 
applied to the distillation of water by self-acting 
apparatus. 

In the exhibit that Messrs. Fearnley show at 
South Kensington, the gas generated in the 
retort over the fire of a kitchen-range is passed 
along to the condenser, in line with the range ; 
it descends through that to the gauge-tap be- 
neath, where the tar is deposited; thence the 
gas passes upwards through the purifier, from 
which it is carried to the gasholder in the rear. 
The apparatus is stated to be capable of pro- 
ducing a sufficient quantity of nineteen-candle 
gas daily, to supply ten lights for six hours. The 
cost of the gas, if the apparatus is fitted toa 
kitchen-range, is stated to be threepence per 
1,000 cubic feet; when constructed for the 
manufacture of gas alone, without range, &c., 
the cost of the apparatus will be less, but the 
cost of the gas produced will be 2s. 2d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

We do not insinuate that the inventors “ pro- 
test too much,” but venture to think their 
apparatus well worth the inspection and scrutiny 
they challenge. 





Increase of Surveyor’s Salary.—The salary 
of the surveyor of Clerkenwell was increased from 
3001. to 3501. per annum at the last meeting of 
the vestry. Some objection was offered to the 
proposal on the ground that the surveyor, when 
he applied for the previous rise, promised never 
to apply again, but the opposition was defeated. 


THE LATE MR. 8. 8. TEULON, 
ARCHITECT. 


Mr. Samvet Sanpers Tevton, whose death 
we regretfully mentioned in our last, was the 
eldest son of Mr. Samuel Teulon, of Greenwich, 
where he was born on March 2nd, 1812. He 
was of French descent, an ancestor of the family 
having settled in England after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, which drove so many of 
the Huguenots out of France. Mr. Teulon was 
articled to Mr. George Legg, and afterwards 
was for some time in the office of Mr. George 
Porter, of Bermondsey. About the year 1840 
Mr. Teulon received the first premium in a com- 
petition for some almshouses for the Worshipful 
Company of Dyers, which were afterwards 
erected under his superintendence, and from 
this time may be dated the commencement of 
the large and important practice which he 
rapidly obtained. Among the new churches 
built by him may be mentioned those at Battle 
(Netherfield), Sussex; Berwick, Cambridge- 
shire; Birch, Essex; Birmingham (Edgbaston 
and Ladywood); Burringham, Lincolnshire; 
Croydon (Christ Church), for Archbishop Sumner; 
Fosbury, Wilts; for Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, Hastings 
(Holy Trinity); Lincoln (St. Michael’s on the 
Mount); Riseholme, near Lincoln, for Bishop 
Kaye; Sutton (Benhilton), Surrey; Watford 
(St. Andrew’s) ; Wells, Somerset (St. Thomas’s), 
for Mrs. Jenkyns, as a memorial of her husband, 
Dean Jenkyns ; Woodchester and Uley Churches, 
Gloucestershire; and in and near London,— 
St. Paul’s and St. Stephen’s, Bermondsey ; 
St. Andrew’s and St. Thomas’s, Lambeth; St. 
Mark’s, North Woolwich; St. Paul’s and St. 
Peter’s, Greenwich; St. Thomas’s, Camden. 
town ; St. Paul’s, Hampstead, and St. Stephen’s, 
but just completed, close to his own residence at 
Hampstead. 

Amongst many church restorations, the most 
important have been Horsham, Sussex; St. 
James’s, Colchester ; Littleport, near Ely ; South 
Weald, Essex; and Sandringham, Norfolk. Of 
churches of comparatively modern date which 
have been re-cast by Mr. Teulon, in which he 
was particularly successful, we may mention 
Holy Trinity, Leicester ; the parish churches of 
Windsor; Sunbury and Ealing, Middlesex; St. 
George the Martyr, Queen-square ; St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn ; and St. Mark’s, Kennington, the last 
only formally re-opened a week before his 
death. 

The mansion at Tortworth Court, Gloucester- 
shire, for the late Earl of Ducie, was one of 
Mr. Teulon’s largest domestic buildings, erected 
about 1850-52; and more recently Bestwood, 
Nottingham, was erected from his designs, for 
the Duke of St. Alban’s. He also made very 
extensive alterations and additions at Shadwell 
Court, Norfolk, for Sir R. Jacob Buxton, bart. ; 
at Elvetham, Hants, and at Perry Hall, 
Staffordshire, for the late Lord Calthorpe; and 
at Woodlands, Ryde, Isle of Wight, for his son, 
Col. the Hon. Somerset J. G. Calthorpe. 

Mr. Teulon carried out various farm buildings, 
cottages, and other works, under the direction 
of the Office of Woods on her Majesty’s Sunk 
Island and Windsor Park Estates, and has built 
many schools and parsonage-houses in almost all 
parts of England. He was an early member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, of 
which he had been a Fellow for more than a 
quarter of a century, and had served on the 
council for four years. His health had been 
for some time failing, and for the last three 
months there had been no hope of his recovery. 
His death occurred at his residence, Tensleys, 
Hampstead, on the 2nd inst., at the compara- 
tively early age of sixty-one years and two months. 
He was buried on Tuesday, the 6th. inst., at 
Highgate Cemetery, the first part of the funeral 
service having been said in his own remarkable 
church,—St. Stephen’s, Hampstead. 

Tilustrations of several of his works will be 
found in our volumes. 








British Department of the Vienna Exhi- 
bition.—The Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, 
and the Crown Prince of Denmark attended the 
celebration by the English workmen held in 
honour of the completion of the British Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition. The Prince of Wales, 
in replying to a toast, especially dwelt upon the 
good conduct and sense of order displayed by the 
English workmen, and thanked Mr. Owen for the 
care he had exhibited on their behalf. The ex- 





pense of the entertainment was borne by the 
Prince. 


” 





THE NEW BUILDINGS ON THE HOLBORN 
VIADUCT. 

THe vacant land on the north and south sides 
of the Holborn Viaduct will shortly be covered 
with several new buildings of an imposing cha- 
racter, and a number of these are now actively 
in . The new station and hotel on 
the south side of the viaduct, for the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, has been 
commenced, and at the east end near the Old 
Bailey, the elevation has already been carried up 
to the first floor. When completed, it will be 
one of the largest railway hotels in London. The 
Viaduct elevation will be 85 ft. in height, whilst 
pavilion towers at each end will be carried to a 
height of 110 ft. above the street level. The 
extreme length of the viaduct frontage from east 
to west will be 240 ft. 

Amongst other structures in progress one of 
the most prominent and extensive is the large 
block on the north side, nearly opposite to the 
railway station and hotel, which has for some 
time been in course of erection for Messrs. Jenks, 
Holt, & Co., cabinet makers and upholsterers, 
and which has this week been covered in. This 
building, which has three frontages, occupies an 
area of nearly 10,000 ft., or about a quarter of 
an acre inextent. The viaduct elevation is 55 ft. 
in length, the west frontage, which runs imme- 
diately parallel with the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, and Metropolitan Railways, is 133 ft. in 
length, whilst there is another frontage to Snowe 
hill 110 ft. in length. Architecturally the principal 
elevation is that facing the viaduct, which is 65 ft. 
in height to the top of the dormers. The frontage 
from the ground-floor to the first-story windows, 
is of Portland stone, on polished granite bases. 
Immediately above the ground-floor is a massive 
carved cornice, and at the east end is the prin- 
cipal entrance to the offices. On each side of 
the entrance there are broad fluted pilasters, 
and the key-stone of the circular-headed door. 
way consists of a colossal sculptured figure-head. 
There are also double pilasters at the south-west 
angle of the ground-floor uniform with those at 
the south-east angle. There are eight double 
windows with circular heads in the first floor, 
with panels in Portland stone between them, 
ornamental iron columns dividing each window. 
The second-story windows vary from those in the 
first story, having t corners instead of 
being circular-headed, but are otherwise uniform 
with the story below, having double pilasters 
between each window, and also ornamental iron 
columns. The third.story windows are uniform 
with those in the second. Immediately over 
the third story there is a cornice supported by 
trusses, and above these are lofty dormers carried 
into a mansard roof. The elevation from the 
first story to the top of the building is of white 
Suffolk brick with Portland stone facings and 
dressings. The west frontage, running parallel 
with the railway from the Viaduct to Snow-hill, 
though not so imposing as the Viaduct elevation, 
is nevertheless a prominent feature in the struc- 
ture. Large windows for the display of articles 
are carried along the ground-floor, whilst in the 
several stories above there are eight clustered 
windows in the centre, and four windows of a 
similar character on each side. The ground- 
floor of the Snow-hill frontage consists of five 
lofty divisions, intended for shops or warehouses, 
whilst the three several stories above each con- 
tain twenty continuous circular-headed windows. 
A considerable portion of the building will be 
occupied by Messrs. Jenks & Co. as their show- 
rooms and workshops, whilst the rest of the pre- 
mises are intended to be let as offices, &c. Messrs. 
Tress & Innes, of Queen-street, Cheapside, are the 
architects; and Mr. Edward Conder, of Kings’: 
land-road, is the contractor. 

Considerable p has been made with the 
foundations of the new City Temple, which is 
in course of erection on the south side of the 
Viaduct, adjoining St. Andrew’s Church. This 
edifice will have a frontage to the Viaduct 75 ft. 
wide, and will extend 150 ft. southward in depth. 
The foundation walls are between 3 ft. and 4 ft. 
in thickness, and are nearly 40 ft. below the 
level of the Viaduct. They are now nearly com- 
pleted, and ready to receive the superstructure. 
The edifice will have a tower rising to a height 
of 130 ft. above the level of the Viaduct. We 
understand that the foundation-stone of the build- 
ing is to be laid on the 19th of May. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is about 30,0001. 

There is also another block of buildings at the 
corner of Snow-hill, adjoining St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, in a forward state, and preparations 
being made for the erection of the buildings on 
both sides of the Viaduct. 
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PRIVATE GAS-MAKING. 


NumeRovus inventions have been patented, if 
not perfected, to enable consumers of artificial 
light to produce their own supply, independently 

gas companies ; but, for one reason or another, 
these projects do not seem to have ever made 
much way with the public, or to have got exten- 
sively into use. Another of these sets of appa- 
ratus has been fitted up since the opening, 
in a space adjoining Room XXVI., Western 
Galleries, of the International Exhibition at 
South Kensington, that is well worth attention. 
It is a portable apparatus for making gas in 
connexion with an ordinary kitchen-range. 

The essential feature of this gas-making appa- 
ratus is the utilisation of the raw material in 
gas that, under the ordinary system, is now 
wasted by passing up the chimney; it is, in 
fact, an instrumentality for the consumption, or 
rather the conversion, of smoke, from a noxious 
and offensive, into a useful agent. The dense 
columns of smoke that ascend from the funnels 
of steamers, from the chimneys of factories, and 
from new-laid household fires, are so much 
wasted carbonaceous matter. The principle of 
Mr. Fearnley’s invention is to seize this matter 
and to convert it into gas, fit for either illu- 
minating, cooking, or heating purposes. This is 
accomplished by first baking the coal in a retort 
placed over the open fire, which is supplied with 
fuel by the coke from the retort. 

It is stated by the inventors, Messrs. G. B. 
Fearnley & Son, of West Brompton, that the 
apparatus may be constructed with range, oven, 
boiler, &c., or may be adapted to an ordinary 
kitchen-range. It can be made quite portable, 
constructed of wrought and cast iron, or may be 
permanently set in brickwork. The retort and 
purifier are of a novel shape and arrangement, 
and such, it is stated, as to generate the gas 
quickly, and to purify it thoroughly. The retort- 
door is made secure by screwing up without 
luting or packing. The space available for cook- 
ing purposes is not impaired by the gas-making 
apparatus. The range has an oven at one end 
and a boiler at the other. Over the oven there 
is a hot-air chamber, into which the fire can 
be passed by an arrangement of the dampers. 
Saucepans may, of course, be placed on the hot 
plate over this chamber, and the flat top of the 
retort may be applied to the same uses. Un- 
comfortably high temperature in the kitchen we 
should suspect as a possible result from the use 
of the apparatus. It is stated that any domestic 
servant may manage it without interfering with 
ordinary duties; that the apparatus emits no 
smell; and that the safety-valves provided 
render accident impossible. It is further stated 
that, at a small extra cost, an addition may be 
made to the apparatus by which a stream of 
pure heated air may be sent, by simply turning 
a tap, into any room of the building in which it 
is fitted up, and the temperature regulated, 
without fires or hot-water apparatus, to any 
degree desired. For greenhouses and conserva- 
tories this use of the apparatus would seem to 
be peculiarly well adapted. It may also be 
applied to the distillation of water by self-acting 
apparatus. 

In the exhibit that Messrs. Fearnley show at 
South Kensington, the gas generated in the 
retort over the fire of a kitchen-range is passed 
along to the condenser, in line with the range ; 
it descends through that to the gauge-tap be- 
neath, where the tar is deposited; thence the 
gas passes upwards through the purifier, from 
which it is carried to the gasholder in the rear. 
The apparatus is stated to be capable of pro- 
ducing a sufficient quantity of nineteen-candle 
gas daily, to supply ten lights for six hours. The 
cost of the gas, if the apparatus is fitted toa 
kitchen-range, is stated to be threepence per 
1,000 cubic feet; when constructed for the 
manufacture of gas alone, without range, &c., 
the cost of the apparatus will be less, but the 
cost of the gas produced will be 2s. 2d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

We do not insinuate that the inventors “ pro- 
test too much,” but venture to think their 
apparatus well worth the inspection and scrutiny 
they challenge. 





Increase of Surveyor’s .—The sal 
of the surveyor of re ae an le hon 
3001. to 3501. per annum at the last meeting of 
the vestry. Some objection was offered to the 
proposal on the ground that the surveyor, when 
he applied for the previous rise, promised never 
to apply again, but the opposition was defeated. 


THE LATE MR. S. S. TEULON, 
ARCHITECT. 


Mr. SamveL SanpERs TrvLon, whose death 
we regretfully mentioned in our last, was the 
eldest son of Mr. Samuel Teulon, of Greenwich, 
where he was born on March 2nd, 1812. He 
was of French descent, an ancestor of the family 
having settled in England after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, which drove so many of 
the Huguenots out of France. Mr. Teulon was 
articled to Mr. George Legg, and afterwards 
was for some time in the office of Mr. George 
Porter, of Bermondsey. About the year 1840 
Mr. Teulon received the first premium in a com- 
petition for some almshouses for the Worshipful 
Company of Dyers, which were afterwards 
erected under his superintendence, and from 
this time may be dated the commencement of 
the large and important practice which he 
rapidly obtained. Among the new churches 
built by him may be mentioned those at Battle 
(Netherfield), Sussex; Berwick, Cambridge- 
shire; Birch, Essex; Birmingham (Edgbaston 
and Ladywood); Burringham, Lincolnshire; 
Croydon (Christ Church), for Archbishop Sumner; 
Fosbury, Wilts; for Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, Hastings 
(Holy Trinity); Lincoln (St. Michael’s on the 
Mount); Riseholme, near Lincoln, for Bishop 
Kaye; Sutton (Benhilton), Surrey; Watford 
(St. Andrew’s) ; Wells, Somerset (St. Thomas’s), 
for Mrs. Jenkyns, as a memorial of her husband, 
Dean Jenkyns ; Woodchester and Uley Churches, 
Gloucestershire; and in and near London,— 
St. Paul’s and St. Stephen’s, Bermondsey ; 
St. Andrew’s and St. Thomas’s, Lambeth; St. 
Mark’s, North Woolwich; St. Paul’s and St. 
Peter’s, Greenwich; St. Thomas’s, Camden. 
town ; St. Paul’s, Hampstead, and St. Stephen’s, 
but just completed, close to his own residence at 
Hampstead. 

Amongst many church restorations, the most 
important have been Horsham, Sussex; St. 
James’s, Colchester ; Littleport, near Ely ; South 
Weald, Essex; and Sandringham, Norfolk. Of 
churches of comparatively modern date which 
have been re-cast by Mr. Teulon, in which he 
was particularly successful, we may mention 
Holy Trinity, Leicester ; the parish churches of 
Windsor ; Sunbury and Ealing, Middlesex; St. 
George the Martyr, Queen-square; St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn ; and St. Mark’s, Kennington, the last 
only formally re-opened a week before his 
death. 

The mansion at Tortworth Court, Gloucester- 
shire, for the late Earl of Ducie, was one of 
Mr. Teulon’s largest domestic buildings, erected 
about 1850-52; and more recently Bestwood, 
Nottingham, was erected from his designs, for 
the Duke of St. Alban’s. He also made very 
extensive alterations and additions at Shadwell 
Court, Norfolk, for Sir R. Jacob Buxton, bart. ; 
at Elvetham, Hants, and at Perry Hall, 
Staffordshire, for the late Lord Calthorpe; and 
at Woodlands, Ryde, Isle of Wight, for his son, 
Col. the Hon. Somerset J. G. Calthorpe. 

Mr. Teulon carried out various farm buildings, 
cottages, and other works, under the direction 
of the Office of Woods on her Majesty’s Sunk 
Island and Windsor Park Estates, and has built 
many schools and parsonage-houses in almost all 
parts of England. He was an early member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, of 
which he had been a Fellow for more than a 
quarter of a century, and had served on the 
council for four years. His health had been 
for some time failing, and for the last three 
months there had been no hope of his recovery. 
His death occurred at his residence, Tensleys, 
Hampstead, on the 2nd inst., at the compara- 
tively early age of sixty-one years and two months. 
He was buried on Tuesday, the 6th. inst., at 
Highgate Cemetery, the first part of the funeral 
service having been said in his own remarkable 
church,—St. Stephen’s, Hampstead. 

Illustrations of several of his works will be 
found in our volumes. 








British Department of the Vienna Exhi- 
bition.—The Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, 
and the Crown Prince of Denmark attended the 
celebration by the English workmen held in 
honour of the completion of the British Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition. The Prince of Wales, 
in replying to a toast, especially dwelt upon the 
good conduct and sense of order displayed by the 
English workmen, and thanked Mr. Owen for the 
care he had exhibited on their behalf. The ex- 
pense of the entertainment was borne by the 





Prince. 


+ 





THE NEW BUILDINGS ON THE HOLBORN 
VIADUCT. 

Tue vacant land on the north and south sides 
of the Holborn Viaduct will shortly be covered 
with several new buildings of an imposing cha- 
racter, and a number of these are now actively 
in progress. The new station and hotel on 
the south side of the viaduct, for the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, has been 
commenced, and at the east end near the Old 
Bailey, the elevation has already been carried up 
to the first floor. When completed, it will be 
one of the largest railway hotels in London. The 
Viaduct elevation will be 85 ft. in height, whilst 
pavilion towers at each end will be carried to a 
height of 110 ft. above the street level. The 
extreme length of the viaduct frontage from east 
to west will be 240 ft. 

Amongst other structures in progress one of 
the most prominent and extensive is the large 
block on the north side, nearly opposite to the 
railway station and hotel, which has for some 
time been in course of erection for Messrs. Jenks, 
Holt, & Co., cabinet makers and upholsterers, 
and which has this week been covered in. This 
building, which has three frontages, occupies an 
area of nearly 10,000 ft., or about a quarter of 
an acre inextent. The viaduct elevation is 55 ft. 
in length, the west frontage, which runs imme- 
diately parallel with the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, and Metropolitan Railways, is 133 ft. in 
length, whilst there is another frontage to Snowe 
hill 110 ft. in length. Architecturally the principal 
elevation is that facing the viaduct, which is 65 ft. 
in height to the top of the dormers. The frontage 
from the ground-floor to the first-story windows, 
is of Portland stone, on polished granite bases. 
Immediately above the ground-floor is a massive 
carved cornice, and at the east end is the prin- 
cipal entrance to the offices. On each side of 
the entrance there are broad fluted pilasters, 
and the key-stone of the circular-headed door- 
way consists of a colossal sculptured figure-head. 
There are also double pilasters at the south-west 
angle of the ground-floor uniform with those at 
the south-east angle. There are eight double 
windows with circular heads in the first floor, 
with panels in Portland stone between them, 
ornamental iron columns dividing each window. 
The second-story windows vary from those in the 
first story, having quadrant corners instead of 
being circular-headed, but are otherwise uniform 
with the story below, having double pilasters 
between each window, and also ornamental iron 
columns. The third-story windows are uniform 
with those in the second. Immediately over 
the third story there is a cornice supported by 
trusses, and above these are lofty dormers carried 
into a mansard roof. The elevation from the 
first story to the top of the building is of white 
Suffolk brick with Portland stone facings and 
dressings. The west frontage, running parallel 
with the railway from the Viaduct to Snow-hill, 
though not so imposing as the Viaduct elevation, 
is nevertheless a prominent feature in the struc- 
ture. Large windows for the display of articles 
are carried along the ground-floor, whilst in the 
several stories above there are eight clustered 
windows in the centre, and four windows of a 
similar character on each side. The ground- 
floor of the Snow-hill frontage consists of five 
lofty divisions, intended for shops or warehouses, 
whilst the three several stories above each con- 
tain twenty continuous circular-headed windows. 
A considerable portion of the building will be 
occupied by Messrs. Jenks & Co. as their show- 
rooms and workshops, whilst the rest of the pre- 
mises are intended to be let as offices, &c. Messrs. 
Tress & Innes, of Queen-street, Cheapside, are the 
architects; and Mr. Edward Conder, of Kings: 
land-road, is the contractor. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
foundations of the new City Temple, which is 
in course of erection on the south side of the 
Viaduct, adjoining St. Andrew’s Church. This 
edifice will have a frontage to the Viaduct 75 ft. 
wide, and will extend 150 ft. southward in depth. 
The foundation walls are between 3 ft. and 4 ft. 
in thickness, and are nearly 40 ft. below the 
level of the Viaduct. They are now nearly com- 
pleted, and ready to receive the superstructure. 
The edifice will have a tower rising to a height 
of 130 ft. above the level of the Viaduct. We 
understand that the foundation-stone of the build- 
ing is to be laid on the 19th of May. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is about 30,0001. 

There is also another block of buildings at the 
corner of Snow-hill, adjoining St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, in a forward state, and preparations are 
being made for the erection of the buildings on 
both sides of the Viaduct. 
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SEMINARY AT PADERBORN. 


WE have on several occasions called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the works now being 
carried out in Westphalia from the designs of 
Mr. Guldenpfennig, of Paderborn. To those we 
have already illustrated we now add another. 
The subject of our illustration is the “little 
seminary,” or preparatory theological school, | 
erected some six or seven years ago in Paderborn. | 
In this building Mr. Guldenpfennig has closely | 
adhered to the old traditional domestic archi. | 
tecture of the neighbourhood. As will be seen | 
from our illustration, this school is built in a very 
simple but picturesque and effective style. It is 
chiefly of rough stone, and the roof, which is 
broken up with many dormer windows, is covered 
with common pantiles. In plan, the building 
consists of two portions placed at right angles to 
each other, and thus forming the letter |. The 
designs of the two wings, or limbs, are not 
similar, as one has only a single story above the 
basement, whilst the other possesses two. The 
lower or basement in each case forms a large and 
well-lighted schoolroom, while the upper story is | 
used as a dormitory. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY: ITS DARK SIDE. 


Tis ancient structure, renovated on the | 
north and west sides by Sir Christopher Wren, | 
in a style not accordant with the grandeur of the 
true Gothic, has been lately embellished by the 
restoration of its majestic chapter-house on the 
south side, so that now the whole south range, 
unmutilated by the intrusion of different styles, 





THE LITTLE SEMINARY, PADERBORN, WESTPHALIA.—Herr GULDENPFENNIG, ARCHITECT. 
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extensive clearances have been made in most 


English cathedrals, and most notably in Dublin, | 
| where St. Patrick’s was restored by the munifi- | 


cence of Sir A. Guinness, and Christ Church by 
the Dean and Chapter. 
If there is any quarter of the metropolis 


| worthy of improvement, surely it is this locality, 


which includes within a small area the majestic 


Houses of Parliament, the Abbey, Westminster | 


Hall, and St. Margaret’s Church. 


To open out the Abbey there is comparatively | 
but small outlay needed. The continuation of | 
Victoria-street from the end of Strutton Ground | 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE, PARK 
STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 

THE north-western district of London is now 
| about to have a theatre of its own, and it seems 
| strange it has not had one before this. 
| The site of the Royal Alexandra Theatre is 
| close to the great thoroughfares, Park-street, 
| Regent’s Park, and the High-street, Camden- 
town ; and is, moreover, contiguous to the main 
roads to Hampstead, Highgate, and Holloway, 
to each of which places there is constant com- 
munication by omnibus, rail, or tramway. 

The front of the theatre is very simple, and 
| ig in Park-street, and has entrances to the boxes, 


j 


(where it diverges towards Westminster Bridge) | 
through the still vacant plot of building ground, | stalls, and pit. These are approached by two long 
and onwards through Great College - street, | corridors, floored with tiles in geometric patterns. 
straight into Abingdon-street, would issue out | Above these corridors are two conservatories, 
clear of the Victoria Tower, striking in upon the | with refreshment-bar and other conveniences. 
open plot on the river embankment, and giving The interior of the house has a light and 
direct access to the Millbank line of traffic. This | tasteful effect; the tints are so delicate as to 
open route would not exceed 600 yards in length, | appear almost white. All the ornaments are 
and might pass chiefly through church property, | raised and gilded. There are sixteen pendants 
needing but the purchase of five or six old houses | or baskets of cut glass, within which the gas is 
and back yards, besides a little of the dean’s | placed; these drop from a broad border com- 
country garden, with a rectification of the wall- | posedof a band and leaf pattern, perforated so 
line upon the new street, which here ought not | as to admit of ventilation, as is also the centre 
to be less than 90 ft. wide. | ornament of the ceiling. As these lights are 

By thus clearing away the old slums, a splendid | placed, no obstruction can possibly occur to mar 
view of the best side of the Abbey could be | the effect of the scenery. The fronts of the 
attained, and at the same time an open and more | dress-circle, private boxes, and balcony, are 
direct route to the Houses of Parliament, while | white, with raised gilded ornament. The height 
this change would give free intercourse with the | of the proscenium is 37 ft. by 32 ft. wide. The 
new river embankment, tending towards Chelsea, | height of the house from the pit to the ceiling is 
and give a stimulus to buildings of a betterorder 44 ft. The auditorium is 66 ft. by 63 ft. The 
in the dull and morbid triangle between Millbank | stage is 35 ft. deep. 





presents the most perfect aspect to those who 
may take the trouble of viewing it from an 
upper floor in Great College-street, or some other | 
lair of the dismal surrounding cathedral closes. 

The wretched condition of all the vicinal | 
slums, from Millbank to Strutton-ground, is 
perhaps not inconsistent with the state of 
chapter property, as it stood about thirty years | 
back in great cathedral towns; but since then | 


Penitentiary, Bridewell, and the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

There is no other quarter of London so sacred 
and so illustrious, from its advantages of river 


_ Scenery,—the venerable Palace of Lambeth, the 


bridges, and the seven palaces of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital,—nor is there any other improvement 
which, at so small an outlay, and within so short 
a period, might be effectuated to beautify our 
City. QuONDAM. 


The contracts for the various parts have been 
carried out by Mr. Vaughan, builder; Messrs. 
Pashley & Newton, decorators, Red Lion-square ; 
Messrs. Audas & Leggott, upholsterers, Hull ; 
Messrs. Berry & Son, Regent-street, Westmin- 
ster, gas-fitters. Mr. J.T. Robinson, of Haver- 
stock-hill, is the architect. Mr. T. Thorpe Pede, 
responsible manager. Mr. J. H. Watson is clerk 





of the works, and undertook the construction of 
the stage. 
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PNEUMATIC FOUNDATIONS: 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At a meeting of this Society, held at the rooms 
in New York, February 19th, a paper by General 
W. Sovy Smith, of Maywood, Ill., on “Pneu- 
matic Foundations,” was read. 

The first two bridges on pneumatic pile foun- 
dations erected in the United States were, one 
over the Santee River, on the North-Eastern 
Railroad, built in 1855; and the other over the 
Great Pedee River, on the Wilmington, Columbia, 
and Augusta Railroad, built in 1857. 

The air-lock used in sinking these piles was 
invented by Alexander Holstrom. It was a 
cast-iron cylinder, 6 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. 
high, closed at top and bottom by cast-iron 
plates, through which were man-holes opening 
downward for entrance, and bulls’-eyes of glass 
for light ; two goose-neck pipes passed through 
the sides and bottom,—one for the introduction 
of air, and the other for the discharge of water 
when it would not escape through the material 
underneath the pile. A windlass was attached 
for raising the earth within the pile, all of which 
was removed by hand. There were four air- 
pumps, set in a single frame, of such excellent 
construction that they served for the sinking of 
their foundations,—those of the Third Avenue 
Bridge, New York, across Harlem River, and of 
the Leavenworth Bridge, across the Missouri 
River,—and are now being repaired for use for 
sinking the piles for the Little Rock Bridge, 
across the Arkansas River. . 

Construction of the pneumatic pile piers for a 
bridge over the Savannah River, on the Charles- 
ton and Savannah Railroad, was begun in the fall 
of 1859. The air-lock used was 6 ft. instead of 
4 ft. high, and, to save weight, the cylinders were 
of wrought instead of cast iron. Two defects were 
soon apparent,—one, practically no natural light 


was admitted into the pile through the bulls’-eyes | pected 


in the air-lock plates, those in the bottom being 
covered with dirt most of the time; another, 
the air-lock was too small to stow the material 
raised, so that, when discharging the same, work 
in the pile was much delayed. To overcome 
these defects, an air-lock was made of less 
diameter than the pile, so that an annular space 
was left between the two, in the plate crossing 
the top of the latter, in which bulls’-eyes were 
introduced. Through the side of the air-lock was 
a pipe or trap, inclined at an angle, to discharge 
readily any material put into it, and arranged for 
closing at either ends The outer end being 
closed, the trap was filled with material, the 
inner end was then closed, the compressed air 
thus cut off from the air-lock liberated, and the 
outer end opened, when the material would pass 
out. By reversing the process, the trap was 
made ready to receive material again. By this 
modification, no artificial light was required 
during the day, and at night it could be reflected 
into the pile, without the inconvenience of 
candles or lamps burning in a compressed 
atmosphere. No detention occurred from this, 
or from voiding the material raised, and nearly 
thrice as much work was done in the same time 
as with the Holstrom air-lock. 

It was soon found that the sandy material 
through which these piles were sunk could be 
raised by the escaping compressed air through a 
discharge pipe, and delivered outside in a con- 
tinuous stream. Forthis the mouth of a flexible 
tube, fitted to the lower end of a fixed pipe, was 
thrust into the wet sand, and moved from place 
to place, as the material disappeared. The ratio 
of work done to that with the old air-lock, 
which before was as 28 to 10, now became as 
28 to 1: The improvements thus introduced 
have been generally used since, by Gen. Smith, 
in sinking foundations by the pneumatic process. 
For the flexible tube, one iron pipe sliding into 
another, with a hempen gasket between, has 
been substituted with still better results,— 
thereby seven men have excavated six cubic 

per hour for several hours ; by hand, two- 
thirds of a cubic yard per day per man is about 
the rate. 

The late war interrupted this work, and also 
prevented consideration of a plan submitted to 
the United States Lighthouse Board in 1860, for 
the erection of a lighthouse on Frying-pan Shoals, 
or a similar position on the coast,—embracing 
the sinking of a caisson, from 30 ft. to 50 ft. in 
diameter, to any required depth, less than 100 ft., 
inside of which a masonry foundation of dove- 
tailed stones was to be laid. 

Soon after the war, the plan was adapted to 
the repairing of Wangoshance Lighthouse, located 
at the western entrance of the straits of 


Mackinac, upon a rocky reef two miles and a 
half from shore. It is a brick tower 24 ft. in 
diameter, 84 ft. high from water surface to focal 
plane, and stands upon a foundation 24 ft. square, 
consisting of a crib, filled with concrete and 
rubble masonry; this crib was surrounded by 
others filled with loose stones, all framed together 
into one pier 100 ft. square. 

At this time the timbers, put in place in 1848, 
were decaying under the action of seas, as heavy 
as any upon the northern lakes, and the ice ; the 
utter destruction of the pier was threatened. It 
was proposed to protect the tower from waves 
and ice by surrounding it with a strong sea-wall, 
66 ft. long and 48 ft. wide on the outside, 8 ft. 
thick, and semicircular at the ends. An annular 
pneumatic coffer-dam of boiler iron was built up 
in place around the tower, large enough to inclose 
the wall. It was provided with two air-locks, 
each having a rectangular trap, through which 
material and workmen ; and a windlass 
driven by steam. The dam was suspended by 
chains from beams resting upon the woodwork 
of the old pier, and, with stones, loaded some- 
what in excess of its buoyancy. For 6 ft. 
below the water surface, the crib timbers of 
pine, 12 in. by 12 in., built up solid, and 
strongly drift. bolted with round 1-in. iron 
bolts, had to be cut through. The reef then 
reached was made up of boulders varying in 
size from a hen’s egg, to 10 tons weight: the 
large ones, when found under the edge of the 
caisson, were first split with plugs and feathers, 
or undermined, drawn into the caisson, and then 
split. In some instances where large stones 
rolled against the dam, and kept it from sink- 
ing, the dam was allowed to rise, and the 
stones were rolled inward. The dam was sunk 
to a depth of 12} ft. below the water surface, 
and 6 ft. below the foundation of the tower, 
which, though not upon bed rock, as ex- 
when the work was was where 
the boulders (which had lessened in size as the 
depth increased) were most perfectly compacted 
together, and below the scouring action of the 
waves, from which the dam was protected by 
the remaining portion of the cribs. The bottom 
of the dam was then sealed with two successive 
layers of the quickest setting Louisville cement, 
each 6 in. in depth, and set under water, which, 
when the air pressure was reduced, entered 
through holes left for it in the layers. 

It was found the 12 in. of cement thus laid 
would not, after four days’ setting, resist the 
pressure of water outside : hence the first three 
courses of masonry, each 2 ft. thick, were laid 
in a com atmosphere. The stones were 
dowelled together with iron pins, 2} in. in 
diameter ; the end of each pin was drilled 1 in. 
in diameter, 3 in. deep, and sawn, so that when 
in place, and a taper bolt was driven therein, 
the dowel was permanently enlarged. 

When the wall was finished, the space between 
it and the tower was filled with concrete, and 
covered with flagging. The coffer-dam, which 
might have been removed for use elsewhere, 
was left in place. 

Work could only be done in the six months, 
beginning with May, and frequently it was in- 
terrupted by storms. During the first season, 
the chamber to receive the dam was excavated, 
the machinery was put in place, the dam built, 
and sunk 4 ft. ; during the second season, the 
sinking was concluded, and seven courses of 
masonry laid; and during the third season, 
the work was entirely finished. An average 
force of forty men was employed. The entire 
cost, including a new dwelling for the lighthouse 
keeper, was less than 200,000 dollars. This is 
the first instance of the sinking of a pneumatic 
coffer-dam or caisson, in this country. 

After the completion of this work, General 
Smith, in 1869, proceeded to put down at 
Omaha, for a bridge across the Missouri river, 
the first pneumatic piles sunk west of the Alle. 
ghany mountains, and to a depth greater than 
ever before reached—82 ft. below the water- 
surface. The material was very diflicult to 
penetrate. It consisted of a fine silt, stratified 
with layers of coarse sand and tough blue clay, 
the latter not more than 2 ft. deep, and witha 
stratum of pebbles or gravel 1 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. deep 
next to the bed-rock. The first pile went down 
vertically. The second, after sinking 27 ft., 
took an inclination which could not be corrected 
in the next 20 ft. by the various means applied ; 
which, although they failed here, in many other 
cases have succeeded at a depth of from 40 ft. 
to 50 ft. Generally the most effective method 
is to excavate the material under the pile, and, 





with heavy wooden wedges, firmly wedge up the 





lowermost edge ; then, by letting the air escape 
suddenly, bring the atmospheric pressure and 
the weight of the pile to bear like a blow. In 
this case the silt came in so rapidly as to carry 
the wedges before it. Another cylindrical sec- 
tion was put in place, thus adding 10 ft. to the 
length of the pile, making it 16 ft., and, with 
the air-lock, 22 ft. above the earth-surface. A 
strong frame of 12 in. by 12 in. timbers was laid 
down for a fulcrum; blocks and falls were 
attached to the air-lock, and a severe strain was 
put upon the pile. The material was again 
excavated, and instead of the wedges, a strong 
beam, cut to the segment of a circle, put down. 
The pressure was let off, and the pile descended, 
but without any correction of the inclination, 
although the timbers of the fulcrum were broken. 
A pine strut, 8 in. by 8 in., 11 ft. long, was set 
at a slight angle, its top against the leaning pile, 
and its foot against the pile already in place, 
without avail; and at last the cylinder broke off 
27 ft. below the surface, where there was a 
“cold shut” in the metal. With 15 ft. of sand 
in the cylinder, 45 Ib. air-pressure to the square 
inch did not lift the piece broken off ; but 27 lb. 
were sufficient after the sand was removed. 

This is the only opportunity he has had to 
measure approximately the friction on a cast- 
iron pile. The friction per square inch of sur- 
face in contact, before the sand was removed, 
was greater than 1°77 Ib.; and after, it was less 
than 1°39 Ib. This friction must vary with the 
depth of material, and is diminished when the 
earth is loosened by the; passage of air-currents 
through it. The case instanced differs from that 
of a pile in place, under a load. An important 
subject of inquiry is, what should be taken as 
the safe resistance of such a pile, in sand, to 
sinking alone, where no bed-rock can be reached, 
as along the lower Mississipi, and on the Gulf 
coast, it may be desirable to sustain structures 
upon piles or caissons, resting wholly in and on 
sand. The next two piles were put down without 
great difficulty,—one at the rate of 10 ft. per 
day. To cause the piles to sink, they were 
loaded by filling the cylinders with stones, 
except a central passage or well-hole. Frames 
built within the cylinders kept the stones in 
place. After reaching a certain depth, it was 
necessary to increase the downward pressure 
on the pile, by allowing a portion of the com- 
pressed air to escape. The pile would then sink 
from 2 ft. to 4 ft. at a time. The top of the 
bottom cylinder was covered with a cast-iron 
diaphragm, through which there was a man- 
hole, closed by a valve opening inward, which, 
when strut, prevented more sand from entering 
the pile while sinking, than world fill the lower 
cylinder,—thereby the tendency to “lurch” and 
the disturbance of outside material was lessened. 

At this stage of the work Gen. Smith was 
succeeded Mr. Theo. E. Sickles, who successfully 
employed levers in forcing the piles down, and 
corrected the inclination by drilling holes through 
the higher side, at different heights, through 
which the compressed air escaped, loosened the 
outside material, and thus lessened the friction 
against the pile. Gen. Smith then sank the 
piers for the railroad-bridge across the Missouri 
river, at Leavenworth, Kansas, three in number 
(two in the river and one on the east bank), 
upon which, and a stone abutment, three spans, 
each 340 ft. long, were erected. This was 
finished in two years after its commencement. 
The difficulties encountered were similar to those 
at Omaha. 

The following conclusions are deduced from 
an experience of fourteen years, in sinking 
pneumatic pile foundations :— 

1. The greatest difficulties to be overcome 
are :—1l. In keeping the pile vertical. For this 
it should be made to follow the excavation, 
without a reduction of air-pressure; and, 2. 
In righting the pile when inclined: for this, 
wedging under the bottom, or propping the top 
on the lowermost side, and drilling through the 
uppermost side, are the best means yet tried. 

2. The “ air-lift,” as described, is the cheapest 
and most efficient method of removing sand or 
mud from within a pneumatic pile or caisson. 

3. A strong and reliable pier can be always 
built of pneumatic piles, their number, diameter, 
and the thickness of metal being determined by 
the conditions of the case. 

4. In cold climates, these piles may be frac- 
tured by frost ; to prevent which a filling below 
the frost line, from 2 ft. to 5 ft. deep, of asphaltic 
concrete, is recommended. 

5. Where suitable timber and stone are to be 





obtained at reasonable prices, a single pneumatic 
caisson can be sunk with greater certainty, and. 
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at less cost, than a pier of three or more 
pneumatic piles, where it has to be sunk fora 
considerable depth through a soft material to a 
hard one. A pier of masonry on such a wooden 
caisson, cellular, with its walls well drift-bolted, 
and its interior carefully filled with concrete or 
rabble, is the cheapest and best bridge founda- 
tion yet devised. 

6. Concrete does not “set” well under air- 
pressure; the water was let in through a pipe 
inserted therefor in the cement, to cover the 
successive layers as put down; usually, cement 
5 ft. in depth would seal the pile; the remainder 
was added in the open air. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. C. Reep, M.P., brought up a report of the 
works committee on the 21st ult., which was 
received. It contained the following as to 
tenders :— 

1. The committee have invited tenders for the 
erection of a school to provide accommodation 
for 1,062 children on the Walworth-common 
site. [We gave the respective amounts on the 
5th ult. } 

The committee, as in some previous cases, 
thought it necessary, before recommending the 
acceptance of any tender, to make such modifi- 
cations in the plans as would reduce the cost of 
the building, and a second tender has now been 
sent in by Messrs. Henshaw & Co., amounting 
to 7,8401. 10s., based upon the plans as altered. 
This sum is exclusive of a further provision of 
9001., which it will be necessary to make for 
boundary walls and tar-paving; but as the 
great cost of these latter items is caused by the 
unusually large area of the site (over three- 
quarters of an acre), the committee are of opinion 
that they should be considered distinct from the 
building itself. They therefore recommend that 
the amended tender of Messrs. Henshaw & Co., 
of the wharfs, City-road Basin, N., amounting 
to 7,8401. 10s., for the erection of these schools, 
be accepted, and that a further provision of 9001. 
be sanctioned for the necessary boundary walls, 
and for tar-paving the site. Total cost of site, 
4,3651. 7s. 8d. Cost of building per child, 
71. 7s. 8d. 

2. The committee have also invited tenders 
for the erection of a school to provide accommo- 
dation for 833 children on the site in Central- 
street, Finsbury. [The respective amounts were 
given in our lists of 12th ult.| The committee 
recommend the acceptance of the lowest tender, 
that of Mr. G. 8. Pritchard, of 103, Paul-street, 
Finsbury, E.C., amounting to 5,9191. Total 
cost of site, 4,3701. 5s.; cost of building per 
child, 71. 2s. 1d. 

3. The committee have also invited tenders 
for the erection of a school to provide accommo. 
dation for 1,355 children on the site in New 
North-road, Shoreditch. Subjoined is a list of 
the amounts :—F. and F. J. Wood, 11,9831. ; 
J. B. Axford, 10,9101.; Dove Brothers, 10,8251. ; 
J. Hearle, 10,6721. ; W. Henshaw & Co., 10,3431. ; 
J. Perry & Co., 10,3391.; G. S. Pritchard, 
9,9931.; J. High, 9,9651.; T. Ennor, 9,9301. ; 
W. H. & J. Mansbridge, 9,9151. 

The committee recommend the acceptance of 
the lowest tender, that of Messrs. W. H. & J. 
Mansbridge, of Bangor Wharf, King’s-road, 
N.W., amounting to 9,915. Total cost of site, 
4,132. 1s. 6d.; cost of building per child, 71. 
6s. 4d. 

4. The Board have already accepted the 
tender of Mr. W. Webster, amounting to 6171., 
for the necessary excavation for the foundations 
for the Board offices. In order that no time 
might be lost, the committee have further in- 
vited tenders for putting in the concrete foun- 
dations, 5ft. thick, over the whole area of the 
site, and also for getting in the footings and 
building up the external walls to a height of 6 ft. 

The amounts of the tenders for this work we 
have already given. 

As it was necessary to give seven days’ 
notice before a tender could be accepted, and 
the commencement of the work would thus 
have been delayed for three weeks, till after 
the adjournment, the Board, on April 9th, as a 
matter of emergency, authorised the committee 
to instruct Messrs. Dove, Brothers, to com- 
mence this part of the work without waiting for 
a formal vote, and they now ask that the sanc- 
tion then given should be confirmed in the 
usual way. 

Mr. C. Reed also moved resolutions in accord- 
ance with the recommendations in the report. 

The committee reported that Mr. W. G. Doolin, 


who was appointed a tracer in the architect’s 
department by a resolution of the Board of the 
12th February last, has now resigned, and they 
therefore recommended that Mr. Thos. Chandler 
be appointed in his stead, at a salary of 25s. per 
week, subject to one month’s notice on either 
side, such appointment to date from 28th [ April]. 








THE NEW MUNSTER BANK, DUBLIN. 


Dame-street, adjoining Palace-street, is pro- 
gressing, and will be ready for occupation in 
September. The plans and drawings selected 
were those sent in by Mr. T. N. Deane, and the 
works were commenced in the October of 1870, 
and had advanced considerably, when a much- 
desired corner-house became the property of the 
company. This rendered it that the 
entire plan of the building should be altered. 
During the necessary alterations in the plans, the 
works had to remain in abeyance for a consider- 
able time, but were resumed in March, 1872. 
The styleis Italian. Externally it bears a likeness 
to the new museum buildings in Trinity College, 
also erected from designs by Mr. Deane. The 
west wall does not square with Palace-street, 
but this could not be avoided without the sacri- 
fice of much valuable space. The architect had 
not to provide a dwelling-house in connexion 
with the banking office, or to provide for kitchen, 
pantries, &c. The edifice is principally built of 
finely-chiselled limestone from the Ballinasloe 
quarries. The upper cornices are composed of 
Drogheda limestone. The east front faces 
Dame-street, and consists of two stories. On 
the lower story there is a triplet of arched win- 
dows, flanked with clusters of pillars, with 
carved Portland stone capitals on polished 
Aberdeen granite shafts. In the upper story 
there are four arched windows similar in cha- 
racter and decoration, The upper cornice is 
enriched with carved panels, corbels, and string- 
courses in Portland stone; and the piers are 
adorned with medallions in the same material. 
The principal entrance and vestibule are at the 
north-west angle at the corner of Palace-street. 
The arched doorway is supported by clustered 
pillars, with foliated capitals, and there is an 
arched window above it. At the west end isa 
triplet of windows similar to those in front. 

The cash office is 75 ft. long by 37 ft. wide, 
and 42 ft. from the floor to the ceiling. It is 
lighted by the five great windows in front, and 
by four at the back, in Trinity-lane. An arcade 
of arches, resting on pilasters of Caen stone, 
with carved capitals, surrounds the apartment. 
Besides the windows above mentioned, there are 
two in a southern apse, from which is approached 
the strong-room, built of granite, fire-proof, and 
furnished with massive iron doors. From the 
apse is also the entrance ‘to large vaults in the 
basement story, lighted with gas, and supplied 
with heating apparatus. These vaults will be 
used for keeping plate or other valuables en- 
trusted to the bank. The cash-office ceiling is 
being executed by Messrs. Hogan & Son, who 
have contracted for the entire stucco work 
required in the building. The furniture and 
fittings of the cash offices are being made by 
Messrs. Strahan. The directors’ and manager’s 
rooms are situate at the Palace-street side, and 
will be approached by a stairway in Portland 
stone. The stone carvings on the several 
capitals, panels, string-courses, &c., are being 
executed by Messrs. Good & Sharp. 

Mr. Thomas Butler is the clerk of the works. 








HOMES IN AMERICA. 


THE system of living in hotels and boarding- 
houses in the great cities of America will strike 
an English visitor as antagonistic both to health 
and comfort, as well as generally unnecessary ; 
and the renting of furnished houses or apart. 
ments by the wealthy part of the community as 
tending to recklessness and restlessness in habits 
of life. In these curiously-crowded abodes, 
where there is perpetual coming and going, he 
will meet everywhere the same dried-up society, 
warped, mentally and physically, with sitting 
over stoves, passing from one furnace to another, 
until the time shall come for burning. Delicate, 
refined, and over-heated ladies, suffering much 
from the claims of “society”; and nervous, 
excitable men, rushing from business to pleasure, 
ever ready to lend a he!ping hand to some one 
or something,—but never at rest. 





The dwellings themselves will strike any one 
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coming from England as very home-like, and in 
many respects more admirable than his own. 
The beautifal doorways, the massive woodwork 
and carved panellings, which give a sense of 
solidity and repose on first crossing the thresh- 
hold, will always be remembered; the unusual 
depth and length of the reception-rooms in 
streets where the frontage is necessarily narrow, 
giving of itself a feeling of retirement and 
removal from the outer world which is often 
found inconsistent with the habits of the occu- 
ts. The absence of the pretentious wall- 
papers that disgrace so many English houses, 
and the arrangements for heating and water 
supply, and the domestic appliances for saving 
labour, are as remarkable as they are enviable. 

But how is it, one is inclined to ask, that, with 
all these charming accessories and comforts, the 
home is so readily deserted for the lecture-hall, 
and that the inhabitants of the most comfortable 
modern houses in the world seldom live in them ? 
The answer seems to be that “they are not their 
own property,” and that a nomad habit of life is 
growing up in our cities, of which an Arab would 
be ashamed. He is a restless, moving creature, 
but he has at least a house or a tent of his own, 
from which he can dispense hospitality. The 
New Yorker seems instinctively hospitable and 
chivalrous in bearing, but he displays these noble 
qualities under unfavourable conditions; how, 
for instance, can a man dispense hospitality, in 
the true sense of the word, who is numbered and 
lives in a pigeon-hole; and how can he display 
that gracious ease of bearing that he inherits 
from his Celtic fathers, when he has to plough 
his way daily to Wall-street in a pair of 
rubbers ! 

It is a curious reflection that the majority in 
New York have no home, and no time to enjoy it 
if they had one; but surely the day is not far 
distant when a reaction will take place even 
here, and the feeling and the wish to possess 
something to hand from father to son will be as 
eager an ambition as a “salary grab.” 

With reference to the facilities that exist 
(outside the schools) for the study of line-draw- 
ing, I saw the other day at Boston some speci- 
mens of the reproduction of etchings and en- 
gravings by the heliotype process, which will do 
more to aid students than anything yet pro- 
duced in this country, giving facilities for ex- 
amining fac-similes of the best masters at 
moderate cost. If, with such aids, they do not 
shortly excel in line-drawing, the reason must 
be far to seek. 

At Boston they were not only studying the 
works of Albert Diirer, but at the Lowell insti. 
tute Professor Waterhouse Hawkins was exhibit- 
ing the ‘‘shorthand of pictorial art” in a won- 
derful way. Drawing on the black-board the 
outline and anatomy of a whale 20 ft. long, 
the speaker, in explaining the structure of the 
creature, made half his remarks pictorially, and 
showed the power of the pencil asa means of 
expressing ideas quickly to the mind. It sug- 
gested, too, the possibility of a method being 
some day established of expressing form in a 
less clumsy way than by syllables and words, a 
subject too prolific of suggestion to do more 
than hint at here. 

The value of appealing to the imagination in 
a pictorial form is only half understood, and 
there is an opportunity for its development by 
American artists which should not be lightly 
thrown away. HENRY BLACKBURN, 








BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING. 


In these days of novelty, a practice has 
become popular of beginning a note at the end 
of the paper. The sheet is folded as heretofore, 
but instead of the writing commencing on the 
right-hand page and continuing overleaf con- 
secutively to the fourth page, the sheet is opened 
out, and the left-hand page is made the first, 
and the fourth the second, so that when 
it is refolded the connexion is cut off. Then, 
turning the paper inside out, the writing goes 
back to the third page, and finishes on the 
second. Could confusion be better planned ? 
Consider the waste of time, when the sheet 
happens to be cut up the back, or, as frequently 
occurs, into smaller divisions, for the convenience 
of printing, and the difficulty of connexion, 
especially when the note is closely written on 
thin foreign paper, and in a hand at best of times 
not very legible. Confusion worse confounded is 
the result. Common sense demands a stop to such 
a backward, crab-crawling progress, and a return 
to the straightforward course, which will relieve 
many a puzzled, time-driven § TRANSCRIBER. 
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A NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR COWLEY, 
IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tue foundation-stone of St. John the Evan- 
gelist National Hospital for Incurables has been 
laid by Prince Leopold, in the presence of a 
large number of spectators. The objects of the 
proposed hospital are to offer a well-regulated 
Home, with suitable attendance and sympathy, 
to those afflicted with incurable and it may be 
lingering disease, and unable to find elsewhere 
the comforts they require, and also, and 
especially, to assist the relations of those who 
can contribute small payments. It is further 
intended to attach to the hospital a chapel-of-. 
ease for the district of Cowley St. John. A 
convenient site of four acres has been given, 
situate near the Magdalen Cricket-ground. The 
hospital originated in a gift by a gentleman, who 
placed 1,000/. in the hands of Miss Sandford for 
the purpose. Probably not less than 50,0001. 
will be required for its completion, but the 
building will be carried on gradually, as the 
funds may allow. The edifice will consist of a 
large quadrangle surrounded by a cloister, with 
rooms for the accommodation of single patients 
and patients in pairs, with wards allowing them 
to look into the church which is to be built in 
connexion with the hospital. By this arrange- 
ment the helpless patients will be enabled to 
hear and see a religious service conducted when 
they are unable to leave their rooms. There 
will be every facility for the extension of the 
building, which will be in the Early Perpendicular 
style, while the church will be in the Early De- 
corated style. It is proposed to accommo- 
date 150 patients, with a large staff, and the 
church will be spacious enough to contain 1,000 
persons. The architect is Mr. C. Buckeridge, 
of London and Oxford, and the builders are 
Messrs. Honour & Castle, of Oaney. 








PREVENTION OF FIRES. 


Str,—A fire (of no great importance) occurred 
in Oxford recently, at which, excepting the 
occupants of the house, I was the first, and for 
a time the only, person. The fire broke out in 
an outhouse, with no means for communication, 
by staircase or otherwise, with the rooms above 
it, and, when waiting for the fire-engine, I was 
much astonished by the volume of flame which 
issued from the doorway while the fire seemed 
to make but little or no progress into the rooms 
above. At the time I thought the place must 
have been arched over with brick or stone, but 
on examination after the fire, I found that the 
space between the plaster of the ceiling and the 
flooring above it, had been filled with sawdust, 
and this, I believe,—by preventing for a time 
an upward draught, and perhaps also the flaming 
of the timbers when they did ignite,—seemed to 
have held the fire in check, to some degree, for 
a time, although the ceiling was not more than 
7 ft. from the floor, and therefore fully exposed 
to the fire which raged below it. 

Perhaps some of your readers will test my 
opinion on this subject by experiments on a 
smaller scale; but at present I feel certain that 
filling-in with sawdust between the joists of the 
upper floors would materially check the burning 
in a house on fire, especially at the first out- 
break ; and this would be far more effective if 
the sawdust was sprinkled with alum-water, and 
dried before used. The sawdust would add but 
little to the weight on the ceiling; it would be 
useful; and is often used for deadening the 
sound between room and room ; it would prevent 
the harbouring of mice or rats beneath the 
floors; and often prevent effluvia from the 
kitchen, &c., finding a way to other parts of the 
house. In ground-floors or places liable to damp, 
such a check to ventilation might be injarious. 

G. A. Rowett. 








THE EXTINGUISHMENT OF FIRE. 


S1x,—In the latter part of the summer of the year 1858, 
being then in New York, I was a witness to the trial of a 
steam fire-engine, built in Philadelphia, said to be the 
finest steam fire-engine e in America, The occasion 
of the triel was a fire in a large block of buildings in the 
Bowery, and the superiority of the steam over the hand- 
engines soon made itself manifest. Since that time steam 
fire-engines have come into use in England. On Sunday, 
the 27th ultimo, I was witness to one of the greatest fires 
which has ever occurred in Man-hester, when the work- 
shops of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway at Miles 
Platting were completely destroyed, together with their 
contents, consisting o' new — runnin, ar be 
riages in more or less forw stage of completion, valu- 
able tools, timber, oils, &c., said to be of 15,0007, value. 
Here, again, I witnessed the performance of one solitary 
steam fire-engine, the superiority of which over its hand 


’ 





assistants was very marked. But why, I should like to 
ask, does Manchesterallow itself but one steam fire-engine? 
Why, in fact, should all not be worked by steam power? 
In fires of any magnitude, the small stream thrown on the 
fire by the hand-power engines serves mostly to increase 
the flames, instead of quenching them, as is really the 
case with the water thrown by steam-engine. In my 
opinion, if halfa dozen steam fire-engines ap 

upon the scene at an early stage of the fire, with the 
plentifal supply of water there to be obtained, the value 
of the pronaey saved would have been equal at least to 
the value of the engines themselves, and a great indust 
would not have been dislocated, men’s tools destroyed, 
and the usual ap made to the public to reinstate in 
the name of charity. Cannot we get a law passed, com- 
pelling all factories to be built in smaller compartments, 
with good substantial party-walls, and iron doors of eom- 
munication where necessary, and then my, eye seven 
and insurance companies to adopt the means and 





adequate to extinguish fires at an early stage of their 
growth. Surely half a dozen steam fire-engines would 
not be too many for Manchester and Salford, BE. G. 





CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 


Si1r,—The contract for the restoration of the parish 
church, Kirbystephen, Westmoreland, was let to Moffet 
Little, Builder, of Penrith, Mr. R. J. Johnson, of the 
firm of Austin & Johnson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was the 
architect. It was din May, 1870. In December, 
1871, the architect gave the builder a certificate for 2001. 
on account of work done, which the builder gave to the 
Rev. Dr. Simpson, the vicar, who declined to pay it. The 
architect gave a statement to the vicar, showing what was 
due, which he made to about 402., with 2:02. to complete. | 
The contractor finished the whole in May, 1872, and sent | 
in his detailed account in June. In the meantime the 
vicar gave the contractor 100/., but declined to pay more. 
The architect also refused to give any account or state- 
ment; therefore the builder took proceedings to recover 
his account of 8161, 3s. 6d. In the latter part of Se 
tember the architect gave a statement certifying for ouly 
1601. It came before Justice Quain, at the Court of 
Queen's Bench, where the architect by affidavit claimed to 
be the sole arbiter under the agreement. The judge said 
he could not act as such; he was only architect, and 
ordered it to be referred to arbitration, and Mr. T. C. 
Forster was chosen (mutuaily), who appointed it to be 











heard at Manchester on the 18th of March last, where the 
same technical point was raised, that the architect was sole 
arbiter, which Mr. Forster decided in his favour, thus re- 
versing the decision of Justice Quain, and saying he had 
no power in the matter, Counci ed that there were 
four accounts, which were signed by the builder and 
elerk of works, for 163/., which formed certificates; but 
the architect had for upwards of twelve months, after 
being signed, altered without consulting the builder. He 
had also altered the whole of his own account given to the 
vicar, Dr. Simpson, in 1871, and takes refuge under the 
clause in the agreement that he is to have power over all 
things in regard to the work, and his decision is t> be 
final. Thus the builder has to do whatever the architect 
orders, and he decides that nothing is to be paid for it, but 
admits it is not shown on plans, or specified. Having 
myself been the victim of an agreement, I think I am in 
duty bound to publish the circumstances as a warning to | 
others. It is monstrous that a builder should be com- | 
pelled to do work which is not in his contract, and the | 
roprietor tu be able coolly to tell him he admits it is 
one, and in a proper manuer, but by a technical point 
in the agreement he can get clear of paying for it. 
Morrst Lirrts. 








CURE OF SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


Sir,—I noticed an inquiry, a short time ago, from a 
correspondent, who desired some information as to the 
best treatment to adopt for a smoky chimney. It is almost 





needless to observe that there is no complete and uni- 
versal remedy for this evil any more than for the other 
physical ills which afflict mankind. Everything depends 
upon the exciting cause, and it is absolutely necessary 
that this should be discovered before applying any means 
of relief. I have, however, lately made use of an inven- 
tion called an injecteur by its author, a Frenchman (M. 
Papier, of 7, Polygon, Somers-town), which is con- 
structed on a scientific principle, and appears to answer 
its purpose remarkably well. Its chief recommendation 
is, that unlike most inventions of the kind, it is not an 
unsightly object ; it stands — 5 in. above the top of the 
flue, so that it is scarcely visible from the ground; it is 
fixed readily and is not expensive. It is difficult to 
explain the principle without a model or a diagram; but 
it may be briefly said that it consists in creating a strong 
upward current at the top of the flue, The injecteur has 
been fixed at the Tower of London, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and other places, I understand, with entire 
success. The circumstance of the inventor being a 
foreigner, and that he is unacquainted with our language 
and the English mode of business, will, I trust, be suffi- 
cient excuse for you to depart from your usual yomee 
by publishing this letter. . 








OAK. 


Six,—Can any of your readers who have floored houses 
with oak tell me what are the best sizes, and what is the 
best way to cut oak timber? I want to cover some 
3,000 square feet or thereabouts of flooring (ordinary 
wood deal stuff), with a thin layer of polished oak, in the 
same fashion as many,of the French and other foreign floors 
are; and I had the timber all ready cut this time last 
year, and lying in block. What am I to do with it? for I 
wish to floor my own rooms with my own timber, and do 
not at all care to order a lot of tne parquetrie advertised. 
What sort of pattern should I use ?—the simpler the 
better. Would not herring-bone do? and if so, what 
size must the trunks of the trees be cut into? Should 
the stuff be all cut out at once—say 4 in. thick, or left in 
plank, or what should Ido? Also, ought nails or screws 
to be used to tack it down with ; and how about polishing 
the uppe: surface ? i 

Can I use a common circular-saw for sawing paling, or 
will it require to be cut in a finer manner? Pray excuse 
these numerous questions; but, being quite iguorant,— 
and my architect too,—about such matters, I request 
information from those who are really competent to 


THE WAY TO VIENNA. 


S1r,—I am very much obliged to your correspondent 
Mr. George Jennings, and he has as well the cordial 
thanks of many others connected with the building trades, 
and with whom I am acquainted, for his letter in this 
week's issue replying to the query asked through the 
medium of your excellent Pad a few weeks ago. 

The further favour of future letters, written from 
Vienna and concerning that city and its Exhibition, will be 
perused with much interest by a very large class of your 

especially those to whom Murray is a stranger, 
and whose general knowledge concerning Austria is 
naturally limited. 

No doubt Mr. Jennings will inform us whether a pass- 

rt is necessary or not? course we know that, 

eoretically speaking, an Englishman can travel in many 
continental countries without one. But, practically, he 
ean only do so oa proof of his nationality, and the rub at 
times is how to prove oneself a Britannic subject, if un- 
provided with a passport and no British consul happens 
to reside in the place. 

Awkward things happen sometimes, and although FE 

flatter myself that I look the very opposite to “‘ a con- 
spirator,” yet I shall not readily forget how a few years 
before the late war I was apprehended in one of the 
markets at Lyons on suspicion of being one, and how, 
after being marched a mile or two between four secret 
police, I was thrown, or rather pushed, into prison. 
_ Fortunately, I had in my possession a passport for wse 
in another comer and after a good deal of humming and 
hahing over this I at length got off, but not wi-hout much 
delay and some little trouble and annoyance. 

Perhaps, too, Mr. Jennings will be so good as to tell us 
how long the journey takes from London to Vienna, sup- 
posing that the Cologne, Rhine, ani Salzburg route be 
taken ; and also as to how letters and papers should be 
addressed for strangers at Vienna, Those who experi- 
enced the inconvenient delays that were daily occasioned 
at the “‘ Poste Restante’’ during the two Paris Exhibi- 
tions, caused altogether by the inability of that office to 
cope with the extra pressure made by the immense inflax 
of strangers, would be glad if another such edition of 
that sort of thing could be avoided. Can English 
people have their correspondence addressed to some 
other place ? Harry Hems. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM PURCHASES 
AND COLLECTIONS. 


On the vote, in Supply, of 102,161/. for the 
British Museum, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Walpole, who was imperfectly heard, said 
the collection of Roman coins was now complete, 
and was, he believed, the finest in the world. 
The trustees had lately, with the sanction of the 
Treasury, purchased one of the finest ccllections 
of works of art that had ever been brought into 
this country. Amongst them he might mention 
a beautiful bust of Juno, a bronzed head of 
Venus, and an Etruscan sarcophagus of terra- 
cotta. Mr. Bowring remarked that there was a 
general impression that from the crowded state 
of the Museum the accommodation for the 
Natural History collection was very insufficient. 
Mr. Mundella suggested that the trustees of the 
Museum should lend duplicates of works of art 
and of books to the museums of large provincial 
towns. Mr. Walpole said, with respect to the 
Natural History collection, they were taking an 
increased vote this year for buildings in South 
Kensington. With respect to the suggestion of 
the hon. member for Sheffield, the trustees had 
again and again considered that question, and, 
apart from the difficulties of unequal distribution, 
they were of opinion that, so far at least as 
regarded duplicate copies of books, it was of the 
highest importance to have all the editions under 
one roof. The vote was agreed to. 








THE COAL SUPPLY. 


In the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Coal Supply, Mr. Pease, M.P. for 
South Durham, and a member of the committee, 
has been under examination. The honourable 
member, who said he had been connected with 
the trade for the past twenty years, furnished 
some elaborate statistics of the coal-production 
of his district, and the more recent rise in price 
and wages. Wages had risen from 60 to 75 per 
cent., and the cost of materials from 30 to 40 
per cent., and the latter, he said, must have the 
effect, as much as anything, of keeping up prices. 
As in other districts, demand had exceeded sup- 
ply, and the rise of wages followed the advance 
in price. High wages had a tendency to induce 
the men to work less time, but the Mines In- 
spection Act coming into operation at the same 
time as the increased demand, had to some 
extent retarded production. From his own 
observation, he could say the rise of wages had 
greatly improved the comfort and position of 
the men. The condition of their houses was 
improved, and their little gardens better looked 

after. In some of their homes which he had 

recently visited he found books and other evi- 

dences of the occupants applying their money 

to a good use. One man kept him half an hour 

to look over his collection of insects, and every- 





advise, J..R, Hare, 


where he saw signs of great improvement. The 
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deposits in one of their building societies, con- 
sisting of 268 members, amounted in 1872 to 
3,9001. Most of the men, too, to co- 
@perative stores, and were subscribers to the 
Hartley accident Fond. From 1866 to 1872, 
his firm had built 525 houses for their men, and 
they had now 206 on hand. In order to make 
provision for a considerable increase in produc- 
tion, they must now have more workmen, and 
the only way to get them was to provide com- 
fortable residences. Two-roomed houses were 
not a sufficient temptation : they must be four- 
roomed, two upstairs and two down, and those 
were providing. He did not think there 
would be much difficulty in getting men as long 
as the present rate of wages was kept up, or it 
maintained the same relative proportion to that 
of agricultural wages. There was a decidedly 
improved desire amongst the colliers for ele- 
mentary education, though the adult evening 
schools had not quite succeeded, owing to the 
distaste of the men to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of learning to read and write after a 
hard day’s work. The average attendance at 
the children’s school, however, had increased 
from 1,482 in 1870 to 1,740 in 1872, and every- 
where the desire to educate the children was 
increasing. As far as he could see, there was 
no wish on the part of the unions to prevent the 
men from working full time if so disposed, nor 
was there the remotest disposition on the part 
of the Masters’ Association to limit the output, 
or keep up prices by any such methods. 








STORING RAIN-WATER. 

S1r,--In reply to the query of your corre- 
spondent, “G. M.,” on the above subject, there 
are thousands of instances in Southport, Lanca- 
shire (where rain-water seems to be highly 
valued), where all the rain-water from the roofs 
of the houses and other buildings is collected 
and conveyed by means of down-pipes and 
earthenware pipes into water-tanks formed 
underground,—say, under a pantry or portion of 
scullery,—which, from my observation, appear to 
act very satisfactorily in preserving the water 
cool during summer months and from frost 
during winter, and purify it some way, so that, 
when filtered before use, it can even be used for 
drinking purposes. I have myself been deceived, 
thinking I had been drinking spring-water. I 
think they are constructed as follows :—The 
ordinary foundations of the pantry (sunk in the 
ground 6 ft. or 6 ft. for the purpose) are lined 
inside with brick (4} in.), built in cement ; the 
bottom puddled, if the ground requires it, and 
paved with brick on edge, or two flat courses in 
«cement. The bottom and sides are then plastered 
with a }-inch coat of Portland cement, carefully 
finished. The whole is arched over with brick- 
work, leaving a man-hole, of course, in the top or 
the side-wall, as may be most convenient, for 
access. Ventilation must be provided for, also 
overflow connected with trapped drain. The 
water is to be raised by means of a pump in the 
scullery for supplying slop-stone or forcing up 
to a cistern in attics for supply of baths, &c. 
The water-tanks can easily be constructed with 
two or more chambers for filtering purposes,— 
the suction-pipe to pump being in one chamber 
and inlet from down-spoute in another. 

A WATER-DRINKER, 








THE LABOURERS’ COTTAGES BILL. 


Tar Labourers’ Cottages Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Whitwell and Mr. Wren-Hoskyns, has now 
been printed. It provides that land vested in cor- 
porations of boroughs may be laid out in sites 
for dwelling-houses suitable for the occupation 
of artizans and Jabourers. The plans drawn up 
by command of the Council of a borongh must be 
submitted to a public meeting of burgesses. If 
approved, they have to be sent to the Home 
Secretary, who shall have the right to confirm or 
reject them, or to suggest such alterations as may 
seem good to him. After the approval of the 
Home Secretary, the land is to be offered for 
sale, either by public auction or by private con- 
tract, in separate parcels, the Council deter- 
mining the conditions of price and payment, and 
the class of houses to be erected. The pur- 
chaser of a site must have a house built and 
ready for occupation within three years. The 
time may be extended by permission of the 
authorities; but if the house is not completed 
within the extended time, the site may be for- 
feited by resolution of the Council. A schedule 





contains a form of conveyance by which a site, 
when sold or di of by the registered 
owner, shall be transferred. It is expressly 
provided that any married woman who shall be 
owner of a site may sell and dispose of it in all 
respects as if she were unmarried. Sites are 
not to be subdivided; but several persons may 
become joint owners. If with the 
necessary modifications, the measure will be 
of real service to the class for whose benefit it 
has been drawn up. Fairly comfortable dwell- 
ings are the first condition of success in any 
attempt to improve the circumstances of arti- 
zans and labourers. This Bill greatly facilitates 
the acquisition of such houses without under- 
mining the self-respect and independence of the 
occupiers. 








POROUS TILE ROOFS. 


A coatinG of the following mixture, namely,— 
equal parts of finely-sifted Portland cement and 
finely-powdered brick or pieces of tile, well 
mixed together to the consistency of paint, and 
laid on the tiles with a brush, in dry weather, 
care being taken to damp the tiles, to promote 
perfect adhesion, would render them impervious 
to rain, and last a long time, for small cost. 








LONDON ROADWAYS. 


Tue Westminster District Board of Works 
have decided to recoat the carriage-way of Vic- 
toria-street, at a cost of about 4501., and apply 
to the Metropolitan Board for permission to stop 
up the thoroughfare for four days, in order that 
a steam-roller may be used in the work. They 
have likewise decided to recoat Parliament- 
street, at a cost of about 3001., and ask for per- 
mission to close Parliament-street and the streets 
abutting thereon for three days during the Whit- 
suntide recess of Parliament in order to use the 
steam-roller in the work, the traffic to be diverted 
by Whitehall-place along the Thames Embank- 
ment. 








WINCHESTER GUILDHALL. 


On Wednesday last, the new guildhall for 
Winchester was opened by the Lord Chancellor. 
The building was designed by Messrs. Jeffery & 
Skiller, of Hastings, and built by Messrs. Bull & 
Son, of Southampton, at a cost of between 
11,0001. and 12,0001. It is to serve also as an 
assembly-room for the citizens, as a local 
museum, and as a reading-room. The style 
adopted is Geometric Gothic; the heads of the 
principal windows contain bas-reliefs of six 
principal events in the history of the city, and a 
sculptural group in the clock-tower represents 
Henry I. presenting the charter of incorporation 
to Florence de Lunn, the first mayor in the 
year 1184. Florence de Lunn is also the subject 
of one of the four statues supported on granite 
columns on the face of the building. The others 
represent King Egbert, King Alfred, and 
Henry III, of Winchester. The building is not 
regarded locally with unmixed satisfaction. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Folkestone.—Cheriton Church, Folkestone, has 
been re-opened after a restoration and enlarge- 
ment, daring which operations the tomb of the 
granddaughter of Sir Walter Raleigh was dis- 
covered, the date being 1716. 

Nottingham.—The new Church of St. Thomas, 
on Park-row, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of the Diocese. The edifice was formerly a 
Presbyterian chapel. It recently became un- 
used, and it was obtained and adapted as a 
church. To form an idea of the transformation, 
we may state that it was a large oblong room 
with square walls, 14 in. thick, pierced by a 
double row of windows on three of its sides ; 
a flat plastered ceiling; a boarded floor, fitted 
with equare pews breast high; a large square 
pulpit in the centre, and a gallery at one end. 
With the additions of a north and south aisle, 
moulded arcades, an apsidal chancel, with 
elevated tiled floorand low screen, open benches, 
an inlaid mosaic reredos, and draperied com- 
munion table, and a painted ceiling and some 
stained glass windows, the gift of Mr. G. Sparrow, 
the interior now presents to view something like 
the appearance of a church of the Basilican 
type. The windowa will be filled with painted 
glass, and colour and gold will decorate the 
walls of the church. The ceiling of the nave 
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is divided into a series of square and circular 
panels, fitted with combinations of fruits and 
flowers mentioned in Scripture, and divided 
from each other by painted and gilded borders. 
From the centre of this ceiling hangs a gas 
corona. As the building has been enlarged 
externally to the extreme limits of the ground, 
and will sooner or later be blocked out from 
view by erections on the adjoining land, no 
attempt has been made to ornament the dead 
walls on the three sides of the same, but in 
the street facade a row of new stone windows 
has been inserted. The architects are Mesars, 
T. C. Hine & Son; the contractors, Messrs. 
Marriott, Wartnaby, & Scott; gasfitter, Mr. 
Rhodes ; stained-glass artists, Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Baynes; makers of the clearstory 
windows, Messrs. Wheeler & Co. 

Great Hormead.—The little village church of 
St. Nicholas, Great Hormead, has been re. 
opened, after having been closed for nearly 
twelve months, in order that it might un 
restoration and repair. The architect for the 
restoration was Mr. A. W. Blomfield, the 
diocesan architect. All that he thought neces. 
sary has now been done, except that the tower 
remains as yet untouched. On account of the 
dilapidated condition of the chancel, it was 
found necessary to rebuild it entirely, and the 
nave has undergone an extensive restoration. In 
fact, the exterior of the church, with the excep- 
tion of the tower, has a new look about it. The 
plaster which formerly disfigured it has been 
removed, the flints refaced, and the stonework 
renewed. The whole work has been done by 
Mr. Gibbons, of Buntingford, who was the con- 
tractor for the restoration of the churches of 
Anstey and Barley, and is now carrying out the 
reparation of Aspenden Charch, all four churches 
within a few miles of each other. The old 
chancel and vestry, which were in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, have been taken down, and a 
new chancel, 24 ft. by 16 ft. 6in., with an organ- 
chamber and vestry attached, has been erected. 
The general walling is built with local flints, 
Bath stone being used for the windows and all 
dressings. The east window is in three lights, 
with tracery of geometrical design. An open 
roof of stained deal plastered between the 
rafters, and covered with red tiles, finished with 
an ornamental ridging, has been put upon the 
chancel. New leaded roofs are provided for the 
nave and aisle, the old slates having been 
removed and the timbers repaired, so as to 
retain their original appearance as far as pos- 
sible. The roof on the north aisle is new, in oak. 
A new porch, with an entrance doorway, and 
with an open roof of stained deal, covered with 
lead, is erected on the south side. The whole of 
the walling throughout the church is rebuilt or 
refaced where necessary. The brick buttresses, 
cement repairs, and all other unsightly work of 
recent date, are removed. New windows have 
been inserted in the aisles and clearstory-walls, 
their design being copied from those previously 
existing. All the windows are glazed with 
rolled cathedral glass, and are fitted with sliding 
iron casements, for the requisite ventilation. 
New parapet walls, with moulded stone copings 
and string-courses have been built to the nave 
andaisles. Internally the walls are re-plastered, 
and the stonework to the arcades and elsewhere 
throughout the building is cleansed and restored. 
The chancel-floor is laid with Maw’s encaustic 
tiles, and a reredos has been supplied by the 
same manufacturers. Peake’s 6 in. red and 
black Staffordshire floor-tiles have been used for 
the passages in the nave and aisles, and new deal 
floors are laid throughout the body of the 
church. The old square high-backed pews 
are replaced by carved choir seats executed in 
wainscot oak. All the sittings in the church 
have been re-arranged, the seats near the 
tower being new, and accommodation is pro- 
vided for children by seats in the tower. 
New oak doors are +hung to all the entrances 
with wrought-iron hinges of foliated design. 
For heating the church a Porritt’s stove has 
been fixed in the centre e of the nave, 
the iron grating of which is level with the pave- 
ment, and the flue from the same is carried up 
in the north-east angle of the tower. The 
restoration of the tower is to be proceeded with 
at once. The cost of the restoration has been 
about 1,9001., and 2501. are required for the 
repair of the tower. 

Kneesall.—The restoration of this church was 
commenced a year ago by Mr. H. Clipsham, of 
Norwell, under the direction of Mr. Ewan Chris- 
tion, of London, and a sum of 9001. has been 





expended upon the nave and south aisle roofs, 
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walls, paving and flooring, heating, &c. This 
work has been accomplished through the liberality 
of Earl Manvers, supplemented by the vicar, 
parishioners, and others. The chancel was 
undertaken by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
ata cost of about 2051. 

Wakefield.—The mayor has laid the corner. 
stone of a new church about to be erected at 
Wrenthorpe. The inhabitants of this rapidly- 
growing village have heretofore worshipped at 
the old church at Alverthorpe, and at a school 
which stands in their midst. A vicarage has 
already been built, and the ground secured for 
the church is in convenient proximity. The 
edifice is to seat 300, and it will cost about 
1,2001. The architect is Mr. T. W. Mickle. 
thwaite, of Westminster; and the contractors 
are Messrs. Thickett, of Horbury. 

Weekley.—St. Mary’s Church, Weekley, within 
the past twelve months, has been restored, and 
is now reopened. The total cost of the work 
has been nearly 2,000/., and the whole sum has 
been defrayed by the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
owner of the parish. The restoration has been 
carried out with a view to re-using as much of 
the old material as possible, and in conformity 
with the ancient character of the edifice. The 
south porch and vestry have been rebuilt. The 

lastering which defaced the exterior walls has 
Kent removed, and the masonry has been re- 
pointed with black mortar, parapets strength. 
ened, and the interior walls replastered. A new 
east window is placed in the chancel, and 
generally that part of the church is renovated. 
In cleaning the north chancel wall an Early 
English window was discovered, and it has 
been retained. There is a similar window at 
the west end of the church. The floor of 
the chancel is laid in Godwin’s encaustic tiles. 
The church is reseated throughout in oak, and 
the floor laid in black and red tiles. For warm- 
ing the church Porritt’s system of heating has 
been introduced. The work has been carried 
ont under the direction of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
M.A, architect, London; and by Mr. J. Thomp- 
son, contractor, Peterborough. Mr. Buckley, of 
Kettering, executed the plumbing work. 

Steeple Gidding.— On Easter Tuesday this 
church was reopened, after having been restored 
at the sole expense of Mr. J. M. Heathcote, the 
patron of the benefice. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. J. Thompson, of Peterborough, 
from the plans of Mr. A. Blomfield, architect. 
The east window has been filled with stained 

lass, the work of Mr. W. H. Constable, Cam- 
ridge Stained-glass Works. 

Southend.—The new chancel of Southend 
charch has just been opened. It forms an- 
other instalment of the rebuilding of the old 
church (which is, however, of comparatively 
modern date, and in the quasi-Norman style). 
The work was commenced some years ago 
by the addition of a wide-gabled north aisle 
of three bays; then a similar aisle was built 
on the south side, with the foundations of 
a tower, leaving between them the old low, 
flat-ceilinged nave. Recently a large chancel 
has been added, with chancel aisles, vestry, and 
organ chamber. The work has still a singularly 
unfinished effect, for, in addition to the low 
nave, there are low transepts between the 
chancel and nave aisles, which are only high 
enough to admit of the springers of new transept 
arches being built. But it is to be hoped that 
before long these defects may be remedied. The 
walls are of coursed Kentish rag, with Bath 
stone dressings. The work has been executed 
by Mr. Saunders, of Maldon, under the late Mr. 
W. Slater, and under Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter. 

Henvington (Northants).—St. Peter’s Church 
has been reopened. It was chiefly interesting 
as having been, with the exception of the tower, 
rebuilt in 1666 with the old materials of Bewley 
Hall, the residence of the Montague family. A 
portion of the hall still remains, near the church, 
cut up into three tenements, in one of which is 
@ magnificent chimney-piece, described in the 
county histories. The nave windows are square. 
headed, mullioned and transomed. The roof is 
open, with arched principals, having pendants 
at the intersections. The old chancel had dis. 
appeared; but on taking down the east wall of 
the nave, numerous moulded stones were found, 
of Norman and First Pointed work, including 
capitals and bases of columns, thus leaving no 
doubt that a church with aisles had previously 
stood here. The new chancel arch is designed 
in harmony with the fragments, and rests on the 
ancient capitals and portions of base which are 
inserted in the new jambs. The chancel is of 
new design, of Second Pointed date, and is built 


in Ancaster stone ashlar-work, with richly- 
moulded windows, priests’ door, piscina, &. 
Under the east window is a reredos, of three 
recessed arches, in which is represented the 
Crucifixion,—Our Lord, St. Mary and St. John 
in the centre arch, with the two Marys and 
Salome and St. Joseph, Nicodemus, and the 
Centurion on either side. It is painted on slate, 
in oil.colours, on a diapered gold und, by 
Mr. Daniel Bell. The chief features of Hemington 
are, however, its stalls, which were brought from 
Fotheringhay, but whether from the chancel of 
the collegiate church when it was destroyed, or 
from the castle chapel when pulled down by 
James I.’s order it is now not easy to say. The 
ends are highly carved, and the tops end with a 
great crocketed curl, like the head of a pastoral 
staff. In the ends and on the misereres are carved 
the badge of the ducal family of York,—the 
falcon in a closed fetterlock, a single boar, and 
coupled boars, &c. These were in a deplorable 
state, cut and broken, and whitewashed, and 
used to make up the sides of the common square 
pews. They have been carefully restored, under 
the architect’s inspection, by Messrs. Pepper & 
Son, of Brighton. Somewhat similar stalls, also 
from Fotheringhay, are at Tansor Church. The 
expense of the restoration has been borne by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and has been carried 
out by the late Mr. W. Slater and by Mr. R. 
Herbert Carpenter, the builder being Mr. 
Margetts, of Kettering, and the clerk of works 
Mr. Lucas. The stone carving is by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. The neighbouring church of 
Luddington will now be restored by the Duke 
of Buccleuch, under Mr. Carpenter. 








SCHOOL-BUILVING NEWS. 


Halifar.—The new school connected with 
Harrison-road Independent Chapel has been 
opened. The building, the foundation.stone of 


which was laid on the 17th of August, 1872, is | ch 


adjacent to the chapel on the lower side, and has 
a frontage to Ormerod.street. It is of stone, and 
the idea of the architect has been to make it 
uniform in external appearance with the chapel : 
there has not been much expenditure in orna- 
mentation. The building is in two stories. On 
the ground.floor are ten class-rooms. The school- 
room, measuring 75 ft. by 35 ft., will accommo- 
date 500 scholars. A terra-cotta fountain will 
be placed in the middle of the room, both as an 
ornament and for use. Such fountains, we are 
informed, have been introduced in some schools 
in America, and have proved a remedy for boys 
who leave the school to get a drink about once 
every ten minutes. A gangway has been erected 
from the school to the chapel, so that the 
scholars can pass from one to the other without 
going into the street. On the same floor as the 
school are a library, superintendents’ vestry, and 
a hoist, the last-named being intended for use 
between the kitchen and the school-room when 
tea-parties are held. The various works have 
been executed by the following firms :—Archi- 
tect, Mr. Dearden; masonry, Mr. J. W. Wilson ; 
joining and carpentry, Mr. Hy.Dearden; slating 
and plastering, Messrs. Taylor & Firth ; plamb- 
ing, Mr. Joseph Barker; whilst the hot-water 
apparatus has been supplied by Mr. E. Lumby. 

Upper Tooting.—Some simple school buildings 
for the district of St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
Trinity-road, have just been completed. The 
main materials used are grey stock bricks, with 
a few bands of red bricks, and no stone has been 
used, except where necessary for stability. The 
roofs are ceiled with lath and plaster at the 
back of the collars and rafters, which are 
stained. Externally the covering is of Bangor 
slating with plain red ridge tiles. The plan 
comprises two schoolrooms arranged in the 
shape of an [_, with a lean-to porch. There is 
a small bell.turret, formed by carrying a portion 
of the roof on brackets to serve as a canopy to 
the bell. The cost of the school has been abont 
4001. The works have been executed by Messrs. 
Dove, Brothers, Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey being 
the architect. 

Bala (North Wales). — The Bala schools 
have recently been completed, and have been 
built from the designs of Mr. Ferrey. In 
plan they consist of a boys’ school, 50 ft. by 
20 ft.; girls’ school, 32 ft. by 15 ft., with class- 
room, 17 ft. by 12 ft. There are gabled porches 
to the two first-named rooms. A master’s resi- 
dence is immediately attached, comprising, on 
the ground-floor, parlour, kitchen, scullery, and 
pantry, with three bedrooms on the upper floor. 





The walls are built of rough limestone, procured 


in the neighbourhood, and, in the case of the 
boys’ and girls’ schools, are plastered internally. 
The roofs are of stained deal, and of open con- 
struction. Externally they are covered with 
Portmadoe slating, the ridges being formed of 
terro-metallic ridge-tiles. The windows are prin- 
cipally square-headed, with stone mullions and 
transomes, and are fitted with wrought-iron 
casements, moving on centres. The dressings 
are of Wrexham sandstone. There are spacious 
playgrounds to the boys’ and girls’ schools, with 
the necessary offices. The total cost, exclusive 
of fittings, has been about 1,2001. The clerk 
of the works was Mr. R. Woodcock, and the 
builder, Mr. David Roberts. 

Newchurch (Lancashire).—The new “schools 
here were opened on the 10th inst. The building 
is in the Gothic style of architecture. The 
foundation-stone was laid on the 31st August, 
1872, by Mrs. Patrick, of Cloughfold, when 
there was a procession and meeting. The school 
has cost 1,4001. exclusive of site, which was given 
by Capt. and Mrs.Pairick, of Cloughfold. There 
is accommodation for 250 scholars. The schools 
are built of, stone, and the building is open-roofed. 
There is a large general school, 59 ft. by 19 ft., 
and an infant school, 30 ft. by 18 ft. There are 
two class-rooms, 10 ft. by 12 ft.; two large 
lobbies for stores, hats, &c.; two large rooms 
below the infants’ school and lobby, for boilers, 
tea, stores, &c. Two large playgrounds are to 
be fitted with gymnasium and swings, well fenced 
with wall and railings. The whole’ of the work 
has been done under the personal superintendence 
of ‘the architect, Mr. Harry Percival, of New- 
church. The contractors for the various works 
are as follow :—For wood, slate, plaster, iron, 
&c., Mr. James Roberts, of Rawtenstall; stone 
and brick labour, Messrs. G. Parkinson & Son, 
of Newchurch ; hot-water apparatus, William 
Henson & Co., Blenheim Works, Pendleton ; gas, 
Mr. Homer Maxwell, Waterfoot ; boundary wall. 
ing, &c., Messrs. Rostron & Rothwell, of New- 


Creech (Somerset).—The new parochial schools 
at Creech St. Michael, which have cost 8001., 
are now open. Of the total cost of the building, 
2001. have been raised by small contributions 
in the parish and neighbourhood. Mr. J. H. 
Spencer, of Taunton, was the architect, and Mr. 
J. Dinham, the contractor. The site was given 
by Mr. Foster. The style of the building is 
an adaptation of domestic Gothic, and the 
material Monkton stone, with grey brick dress. 
ings. The walls are lined internally with 
coloured brickwork, and the roofs open-timbered, 
varnished. The accommodation is for 170 
children. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Ripon Cathedral—A stained-glass window 
has just been placed in this cathedral to com- 
memorate the recovery of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. The subject of the win- 
dow is the restoration to health of a nobleman’s 
son at Capernaum. Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of 
London, were the artists. There are three 
medallions. In the upper one is represented 
the sick chamber ; in the centre one, the meeting 
of our Lord and the nobleman; and in the lower 
one, the recov Beneath the medallions is 
the text, “Thy son liveth.” (St. John v. 50). 
The window is the gift of the Rev. Henry 
Mildred Birch, one of the canons residentiary, 
who was formerly tutor to his Royal Highness. 
Liandritlo Church.—A stained-glass window 
has just heen placed in the east end of Liand- 
rillo Church, Colwyn, North Wales. The window 
is one with five openings and , the sub- 
ject chosen being that of the Crucifixion, which 
occupies the compartments of the three inner 
lights ; in the centre is the figure of our Saviour 
on the Cross, with the weeping Magdalen em- 
bracing the Cross beneath; on one side are the 
two Marys; onthe other St. John the Centurion. 
Above and around the Saviour is a cloud of 
glory and angels adoring. The two outer 
lights are filled in with ornamentation of fifteenth- 
century character. The window has been de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, 
& Bayne, of Garrick-street, and presented by 
Mr. Edward Brooke, of Caen Wood-towers, High- 
gate, on recovery from a painful illness, which 
compelled him to resign the office of Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, to which he was elected 
last Midsummer-day. 

Wotton Church.—The window which sur- 
mounts the chancel arch at the east of the nave 
of the parish church of Wotton-under-Edge has 





been filled by stained glass, the gift of Mrs. 
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Adey, as a memorial of her late husband. The 
window consists of three lights: the centre is 
9 ft. by 3 ft., and bears Christ as the Good 
Shepherd ; that on the right, St. John the 
Evangelist ; and that on the left, the Virgin Mary ; 
these are 7 ft. by 5 ft. each. The work has been 
done by Hardman & Co., of Birmingham, under 
Mr. C. P. Pritchett, architect, Wotton-under- 
Edge. 

Christchurch and Bournemouth. — The east 
window of the Priory Church has been filled 


with stained glass by the Shute family, in 


memory of Mr. Thomas Deane Shute, late of 
Burton, near Christchurch, and Bramshaw, in 
the New Forest. The window is of five lights, 
filled as follows :— 
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The tracery is filled with souls ascending, angels 


lamb, the myrtle, and pomegranate. The lights 
have a border composed of the crown and the 


represented the Resurrection and Ascension, 
and on the dexter and sinister sides of these 
two lights are figures representing St. Barnabas 
and St. Stephen respectively. The bases below 
these two figures are composed of ornamental 
glass, bearing a shield with cross and monogram 
of the saints defined; and the whole of the sub- 
jects are surmounted by rich canopies, under 
which are cherubim and seraphim holding 
scrolls, on each of which is inscribed Alleluia. 
The tracery of this window introduces very 
sacred emblems. The window facing the south 
is Geometrical in design, and consists of three 
lights, which are filled with grisaille glass, 
containing medallions. The medallion in the 
centre light contains the “Agnus Dei,” sur- 
rounded with the passion-flower; and on the 
top of the light is a diadem, on the sides of 
which, a few inches below, are the Greek letters, 
Alpha and Omega. Each of the side-lights con- 
tains two medallions representing the Evange- 
lists. The work of fitting in the windows has 
been executed by Mr. Jacob Rice, plumber and 
glazier, Cavendish. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 





Edinburgh. —A deputation from the city 


_waited upon Mr. Cardwell, at the War-office, 
receiving, avgels with palm branches, angels | 
with harps, vigilia, ora, the dove, the paschal | 
Castle Rock. The Lord Provost stated that 


with regard to the new dwellings for married 
soldiers now in course of construction on the 


there was a very strong objection to these build- 


fleur-de-lis, and the whole of the medallions are | ings in Edinburgh, which would grow if nothing 
surmounted with a white lily, emblematical of | were done to remove the evils complained of. 
the “ pure Virgin.” The colour of the ground- he buildings were at once unsightly, spoiling 
work of the window is blue. The work has been | that splendid view painted by Turner in his_ 
performed by Messrs. O'Connor, of Berners- ‘picture of “Edinburgh” from the Grass. | 
street, Oxford-street. The greater part of the | market, and they were deficient in a sanitary | 


old stonework has been removed and replaced 


with new by Mr. John Preston. One of the four | would do something in the way of adornment | 
“obtusely arched dwarf-looking windows” in | 


the north choir aisle has been filled with stained 
glass by the Rose family. The design is by 
Lady Rose, and the window is a memorial to the 
late Sir George and Lady Rose. The window is 
of four lights, which are filled thus :— 
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There are representations of the Scripture 
texts. The tracery, which consists of eight 
divisions, is filled with red and white roses in 
the three divisions right and left. The work 
has been performed by Messrs. Burlison & 
Grylls, of Newman-street, Oxford-street, assisted 
by Mr. John Preston, stonemason, and Mr. C. 
Burry, plumber, Christchurch. 

Kippen Parish Church.—The two large win- 
dows on either side of the pulpit in this church 
have been filled with stained glass. Each 
window has two upright lights and a central top 
shape. In the four lights are represented, ‘‘ The 
Announcement of the Angel to the Shepherds,” 
“The Baptism of Christ,” “His Crucifixion,” 
and “His Ascension.” The portions over and 
under the illustrations consist of geometric and 
foliated bordering and ground-work, all of deep 
colouring. In the centre of the lower panels 
are Scripture texts alluding to the scenes 
depicted; and in the top central shapes the 
Lamb and Banner and the Pelican are repre- 
sented. Messrs. Ballantine & Son, Edinburgh, 
were the artists by whom the work has been 
designed and executed. These windows have 
been erected by Mr. James Scott, of The Hollies, 
Tunbridge Wells, in memory of his wife, and 
her father and mother. 

Cavendish Church.—Two windows in the 
south aisle of this church have just been filled 
with stained glass, at the sole expense of Mr. 
George Bocock. The windows, which are in 
juxtaposition, one facing the east, the other the 
south, have been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Cox & Sons, of London. The one facing 
the east,—a four-light Perpendicular window,— 
has received much more elaborate treatment 
than the other. In the two centre lights are 
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int of view. He hoped the Government | 


Mr. Councillor Gowans | 


of the dwellings. 
remarked upon the want of sanitary appli- | 
ances, and submitted some alterations recom- | 
mended by the town, which would at once make 
an improvement in that respect, and would | 
materially improve the aspect of the dwellings. 
The cost would be about 2,0001. Mr. Cardwell | 
said the matter had been referred to the Dean | 
of Guild Court before commencing the buildings, | 
and no remonstrances had been made. Mr. | 
Bailie Tawse said that the present considera. | 
tions did not come within their province at all | 
to decide upon as a court, but as individual | 
members they had objected to the proposal. | 
Mr. Cardwell, replying to the deputation, said 
that the Inspector-General of Fortifications | 


would meet them on the spot at an early date to | 


receive any suggestions they might make, and 
to see what could be done. Since then, Sir} 
Frederick Chapman, inspector of hospitals, has 
gone to Edinburgh, and, accompanied by the Lord 
Provost, Sir George Douglas, and the colonel of | 
Engineers, has made a long inspection of the | 
site and the building itself. He expressed great | 
regret that the town had not spoken soon 
enough, and stated, that if it had done so when 
the buildings were first proposed, they would not 
have been put up, and others would have been 
substituted. Sir Frederick is to send down to 
Edinburgh the plans of such ornamentation and 
improvement as he thinks may be added to or 
made upon the buildings, on the understanding 
that the Government will pay a part, and the 
city another part, of the expense of the altera- 
tions and additions, as he thought that perhaps 
both the Government and the city were to blame 
in the matter. 








VARIORUM. 


Messrs. PartripcE & Co. have sent us a packet 
of smart little story-books,—“ Never Give Up” 
(by Nelsie Brook), “Puffing Billy” (by Mrs. 
H. C. Knight), “Two Christmas Days and the 
Christmas-box” (by Mrs. Balfour), and several 
others. These all have a good purpose, seeking, 
while they amuse, to indoctrinate the young 
mind with a horror of the vice of over-drinking 
The more widely they are read the better. 
Nothing bat good can can come of their circu. 
lation. A new edition has been published of 
the two parts of Weale’s Rudimentary Series, 
devoted to “The Elements of Euclid” (Lock. 
wood & Co.) Part I. contains the books 1, 2, 
and 3; Part II., books 4, 5, 6,11, and 12. 
Mr. George Browning has published a salient 
little “Memoir of the late Emperor Napo. 
leon TIL,” and a poem, entitled “Rip Van 











Paternoster -row). —— “ Porcelain,” observes 
Cassell’s Popular Educator for May, “ differs 
from glass in the great preponderance of 
silicate of alumina in its composition. It con. 
sists mainly of clay, which is infusible, and 
some alkaline silicate, which fases and binds 
the clay together, rendering it impervious to 
moisture. The fineness of the ware entirely 
depends on the purity of the clay, &c., from 
which it is made. The glaze which covers 
porcelain is produced by dipping the “biscuit” 
ware into water in which is suspended finely- 
ground felspar; the porous mass absorbs the 
moisture, leaving the surface covered uniformly 
with the felspar. It is then exposed in seggars 
to a very high temperature, by which the felspar 
is melted and the glazed produced. Stoneware 
and common “pottery-ware’’ are glazed by 
means of common salt. The ware is dipped in 
sand and water, placed in the furnace, into which 
has been thrown moist salt. The hea’ quickly 
converts the salt into vapour. In the presence 
of the steam, the silica on the ware decomposes 
the salt, forming a silicate of sodium, which 
glazes the article, and hydrochloride acid, which 
escapes.” Tron tells the following interesting 
story : — An English gentleman, travelling 
(near Sinai), was struck with the small blue 
stones he found in the dried-up water- 
courses which in the rainy season convey the 
thousand streams that hurry to the sea, and, 
having the curiosity to bring some home, he soon 
discovered that they were turquoises of no com- 
mon order. This determined him to make 
further researches. Eventually he has built a 
house near the junction of the Wady Kenuch, 











Winkle,” which bears upon it (Croft & Co., 


the Wady Makatteb, or the written valley, and 
the Wady Megham. Here, aided by the friendly 
tribes he has taken into his pay, he has dis- 
covered the old turquoise mines of the ancient 
Egyptians, the rocks that they worked for the 
stones, the very tools they used, and their 
polishing and grinding places. Being a man of 
much energy, he has brought to bear upon this 
fortunate discovery the advanced knowledge of 
our times, and he is obtaining and sending over 
to this country some of the finest specimens of 
turquoises that exist. In such a lonely spot, he 
naturally has not confined his attention to this 
subject only, but has traced out the system of 
fortifications by which the Pharaohs protected 
their works and workmen, and, what is still 
more wonderful, has come upon the remains of 
vast ironworks,—so vast, indeed, that many 
thousand people must have been employed upon 
them, unless the plant used was on quite as 
grand a scale as that of our largest furnaces in 
the North of England.” The Leisure Hour 
for May contains six hitherto unpublished poems 
by George Herbert, recently discovered by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, an authority on early English 
literature. Three of these, ‘‘ Euen Song,” “‘ The 
Knell,” and “ Love,” are equal to most of his 
published pieces. The Sunday at Home includes 
a memoir of the late Sir Donald Macleod, C.B., 
by another old Indian, Major-General Edward 
Lake, R.E. 











Miscellanea. 


New Working Men’s Club Buildings for 
Walsall.—The memorial-stones of a building in 
Freer-street, intended for the Walsall Working 
Men’s Club, have been laid by the Mayor and 
Capt. Coath. The funds for the erection of the 
building are to be provided by a limited liability 
company, in 2,500 shares of 11. each, and, in 
addition to a concert-hall capable of affording 
accommodation to between 400 and 500 persons, 
rooms are to be provided for reading, refresh- 
ments, billiards, and smoking, together with a 
bowling-saloon 50 ft. by 8 ft., a bath-room, three 
bed-rooms for the manager and family, and 
kitchens, sculleries, cellars, lavatories, and all 
necessary Offices. The erection is to be of red 
brick, with Penkridge stone dressings, the front 
being relieved in effect and constraction by 
Pointed Italian brick arches. The contract price 
is 1,9491., and the cost of the site 2751. ‘The 
architect is Mr. Reynolds, of Preston, late of 
Walsall, who has supplied the plans and designs 
gratuitously, and the builder is Mr. J. Adkins. 


Almshouses for Wolverhampton. — A 
Wolverhampton lady is willing, it is said, to 
provide six houses as almshouses for aged people, 
if thirty-four other such h:uses can be pro- 
vided, so that together, or in different. parts of 
the town, there shall be forty houses, in which 
aged people may live rent free. 
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Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
Doncaster.—The Doncaster Town Clerk has 
received from Dr. Simon, of the medical depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board, the report 
of Dr. Thorne on the prevalence of infectious 
diseases in Doncaster, and on the sanitary con- 
dition of the borough. In a letter accompanying 
the report, Dr. Simon requests the town clerk 
will, in a short time, acquaint the Local Govern- 
ment Board with the steps which the Town 
Council propose to take to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the report. Dr. Thorne comes to 
the conclusion that the large infantile mortality 
is generally explained by the imperfect sanitary 
arrangements; the prevalence of enteric fever 
and of epidemic diarrhwa by the conditions 
favouring excremental pollution of air and water; 
and the spread of scarlet-fever and small-pox by 
the absence of means of isolation and of proper 
disinfection. He recommends (and first of all) 
that the town should be provided with a proper 
water-supply, which should supersede all pol- 
luted and doubtful private sources. The public 
wells should not be used for domestic purposes, 
and if utilised for watering the streets, they 
should be kept locked. All public sewers not 
ventilated should be ventilated at once, and 
ventilated sewers with offensive odours examined. 
To prevent the escape of sewer-air into dwellings, 
all connexion between the house-pipes and the 
sewers should be cut off, and the waste water 
allowed to flow over a properly trapped drain 
inlet. Efficient means should be adopted to 
dispose of the excrement and refuse, and action 
should be taken to prevent the numberless 
nuisances due to pig-sties. Appended to the 
report is Dr. Letheby’s analysis of the Doncaster 
well waters, the London waters, and the proposed 
new supply. The latter is said to be in every 
respect well suited for a town supply. 


St. Peter’s, Wolverhampton.—A consider. 
able portion of the intended decorations of the 
chancel of this old collegiate church has just 
been cempleted, and the result is said to be 
satisfactory. The subjects painted on the 
panels, commencing from the west, and their 
donors, are as follows. The names marked with 
an asterisk are those of prebendaries of the 
Collegiate Church :—-North Side.—‘‘ The Sower,”’ 
the Rev. the Earl of Buckinghamshire ;* ‘“‘ The 
Tares,”’ Mr.Thorneycroft ; ‘The Hid Treasure,” 


Mr. A. Sparrow ; “The Pearl of Great Price,” ) 


Mr. C. Mander; “The Draw-net,” Mr. Herrick ; 
“The Lost Sheep,” Rev. William Birkett ;* 
‘The Charge to Peter,”—St. John, xxi., the late 
Mrs. Cooke and Mr. Kettle. South Side.—‘‘The 
Talents,” Mr. George Ward; “The Great Sup- 
per,” Mr. Henry Ward; “ The Labourers in the 
Vineyard,’ Mr. Twentyman; “The Prodigal 
Son,”’ Miss Neve; ‘The Lost Piece of Money,” 
Miss Hinckes; “ The Triumphal Entry into 
Jerusalem,” Mr. Griffin. The apse roof has been 
gilded and decorated at the expense of Mr. 
Parke ; and the figure of “‘ Our Lord in Majesty,” 
on the west wall, is the gift of several contri- 
butors. The artists are Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of London, and the sum of 4501. will be 
about the cost. A stained-glass window will be 
placed in the chancel, by Mr. A. Staveley Hill 
and his sisters. The new decorations have, it is 
generally remarked, rather thrown into shade 
the east end of the chancel, and the next step 
will be to improve it. One donation has been 
offered towards providing a new reredos. 


Labour Sentences instead of Time Sen- 
tences.—The adoption of a system of sen- 
tencing prisoners to perform a given quantity of 
hard and useful labour instead of a fixed term 
of detention, irrespective of their industry and 
reformation, has recently been advocated by 


‘Colonel Angus Croll, late sheriff of London and 


Middlesex. The principle is, indeed, partly being 
acted upon under the ‘‘mark system” of penal 
servitude sentences. But Colonel Croll proposes 
its extension to the inmates of county and 
borough gaols. The ratepayers, after being 
robbed, have to pay nearly 301. for a year’s 
board and lodging of every prisoner on the 
average. Therefore,as well remarked by Mr. 
Tallack, in the Daily News, if a thief can make 
boots, chairs, coats, cloth, or other useful arti- 
cles, let him be compelled to do so by all means, 
both for his own benefit and as some compensa. 
tion to the injured ratepayers. 

Association of Municipal Engineers and 
Surveyors.—We are asked to mention that 
Messrs. Rawlinson & Harrison were elected 
honorary members, not vice-presidents, as stated 
in our notice last week. 





The Ryde and Newport Railway.—A dis- 
agreement has arisen between the Ryde borough 
surveyor, Mr. G. H. Stayton, and the Ryde and 
Newport Railway Company, as to the manner in 
which the company are diverting the water- 
main at the Whitefield crossing on the Ashey 
road, rendered necessary by the construction of 
the new line. Mr. Stayton required the com- 
pany to make and lay down the new main in 
lieu of the present one, also the 2-in. branch 
main, and to have the same ready for use, as 
required by the 19th section of the Railway 
Clauses Act, before the existing main is dis- 
turbed. This the company,objected todo. Mr. 
Stayton also required the company to construct 
and maintain a good and sufficient culvert (4 ft. 
by 3 ft.) over the main, so as to leave the same 
accessible for the purpose of repairs, as con- 
tained in the 22nd section. The case was 
brought before the county bench of magistrates 
at Newport, and after the examination of Mr. 
Stayton, Mr. J. E. Greatorex, borough engineer 
of Portsmouth; Mr. H.C. A. Timins, the resi- 
dent engineer of the company; Mr. A. M. Bell, 
the contractors’ engineer, and others, the bench 
gave averdict in favour of the corporation on 
all the points in question. 


Unfit Houses.—At the Surrey Sessions, the 
chairman (Mr. Hardman) and a bench of magi- 
strates were engaged all day in hearing an 
appeal against an order of the Vestry of St. 
Giles, Camberwell, for the demolition of two 
houses in Alpha-street and sixteen houses in 
Bexley-place, the same being unfit for human 
habitation and incapable of repair. Mr. Craw- 
ford, M.P., and Mr. Laxton were for the appel- 
lant, and Mr. Besley and Mr. Lyon for the 
respondents. This is the second time that 
‘‘Torrens’s Act,” as it is called, has been put in 
force in this parish. On the former occasion 
the owner of the condemned houses appealed 
from the decision of this court to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, but her Majesty’s judges unani- 
wnously confirmed that decision. In the present 
case, after hearing much evidence on both sides, 
Mr. Hardman dismissed the appeal with costs. 
The houses will, therefore, be demolished, as it 
was agreed beforehand that the decision of this 
court should be final. 


Associate Institute of Highway District 
.--The annual meeting of this asso. 
ciation was held last month at the Railway 
Hotel, Wells, Somerset, to transact the ordinary 
business of the association, and also to receive 
the report of the delegates as to their interview 
with Mr. J. Stansfeld, at the Local Government 
Board, in February last. It was proposed by 
the chairman (Mr. James Bateman), and carried 
unanimously, that a meeting be held in June 
next, at Swindon, Wilts, to take into considera- 
tion the present position of highway district 
surveyors. A cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to the secretary, who was again elected. Due 
notice of the place and time of meeting will be 
given, and the attendance of all district sur- 
veyors is earnestly requested. Information may 
be had of the secretary, Mr. E. White, Chew 
Magna, Bristol; or of Mr. James Bateman, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


The Dudley Town-hall.—The extensive 
alterations which have been carried on at the 
Dudley Town-hall buildings, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Isaac Barradale, of Leicester, 
architect, approach completion. Accommodation 
is now provided under the same roof for all the 
public offices. A staircase from the magistrates’ 
clerk’s corridor leads to the police-court and 
witnesses’ room adjoining on the first floor. The 
public entrance to the court is from Priory- 
street, where there are spacious waiting-halls 
and stone stairs. The magistrates have a sepa- 
rate entrance and staircase. The council. 
chamber is in the new wing, and is lighted by 
large traceried triple windows, and two single- 
light windows at the end, filled in with diamond. 
shaped cathedral glass, and in each quatrefoil 
head there is a wizard’s pentagram in different 
colours. The roof is open-timbered, stained and 
varnished. 


Subterranean Fire.—A fire has been ragin 
underground in Holborn, South Shields, over an 
area of 300 square yards, amongst the pan-ash 
and small coal, beneath valuable properties, 
several of which have fallen, causing the death 
of three persons lately. The fire has now burst 
through the surface, spread to a builder’s ware- 
house, burned it down, ruined other properties, 
and is still burning. 


The Steam Road-roller.—The Kensington 
Vestry have received a report from the Com- 
mittee of Works, stating that the steam road- 
roller had been at work for 196 days, during which 
time it had rolled 147,113 superficial yards of 
granite, and 22,273 yards of flint, in all 169,386, 
giving an average of about 864 yards per day. 
The cost was as follows for the twelve months 
ending 14th February, 1873:—Repairs, 15!. 
lls. 4d.; oil, &c., 221. 7s. 7d.; fuel, 741. 5s.; 
wages, 2321. 15s. 10d.; watching, 521. 17s. 7d.; 
incidentals, 12s. 1d.; total, 3981. 98. 5d. In ad- 
dition to these expenses there are 461. 0s. 10d. for 
a spreader ; labourer, 361. 18s. ; ditto, 51. 2s. 11d.; 
watching (say half), 261. 8s. 10d.; total, 
1141. 10s. 7d. The Committee finding the ex- 
pense of watching the roller to be nearly 10 per 
cent., recommend that arrangements be made 
for housing it. 


The Municipal Museum, Paris.—This new 
Institution, Rue Sainte-Catherine, will be opened 
to the public, it is expected, in July next. One 
compartment comprises fragments of architec- 
ture and sculpture coming from the excavations 
made at all the points of Paris by the city 
engineers (antique altars and statues, relics of 
temples, triumphal arches, and other monuments 
of the Gallo-Roman period). There is also a 
museum of decoration and furniture, consisting 
for the most part of articles obtained from the 
demolition of old Paris edifices, such as doors, 
windows, panels, sign-boards of trades and cor- 
porations, street-knockers, weather-cocks, and 
other details of Mediwval and Renaissance 
architecture ; and a technological museum, com- 
prising the tools and utensils employed by the 
different classes of Parisian society during the 
Middle Ages. 


Mr. W. Bragge.—Mr. William Bragge, C.E., 
F.S.A., who has just given to Birmingham his 
rare and costly Cervantes Library, has been 
appointed a Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Rose by the Emperor of Brazil. When Mr. 
Bragge was en in various engineering 
works at Rio Janeiro, he had frequent inter- 
views with the Emperor, and was appointed a 
Chevalier of the Order of the Rose in 1854. 
When the Emperor recently visited Sheffield, he 
honoured Mr. Bragge with a visit to Shirle Hall, 
carefully examining every part of an English 
private mansion, and has courteously acknow- 
ledged the hospitality of Mr. Bragge by the 
special honour mentioned above. 


Destruction of Bricks.—The brick croft 
of Messrs. Benton & Woodiwiss, railway con- 
tractors, Gorton, is a very extensive one, and is 
worked by Mr. G. Foster, brickmaker, who does 
not employ any “union” men. On Saturday 
afternoon there were about 50,000 finished bricks 
on the croft, and these were laid out to dry. 
They were all in good condition at six o’clock in 
the evening, but at eleven o’clock nearly 40,000 
of them had been spoiled by having been trampled 
upon. Information was ‘given to the police, and 
three men, all members of the Brickmakers’ 
Union, have been apprehended by Inspector 
Bourke, of the county constabulary, on suspicion 
of having been concerned in the outrage. 


Catoptric Street Lamps.—The terrace of 
Trafalgar-square has had its old lamps replaced 
by the catoptric street lamps invented some 
time since by Mr. Skelton, and which are now 
fast coming into general use. Three of these 
lamps have also been put up in St. Martin’s- 
place, to the improvement in the lighting of this 
usually dim part. The bottom of the lamp is 
closed in by four segmental panes of glass; one 
of these is fixed to a hinge, and has a stout wire 
projecting at the opposite part beyond the lamp 
frame. This one pane is pushed aside by the 
torch-pole when the lamp has to be lighted, and 
closed up again by the pole when that has been 
done. 


The Mortar of the Great Pyramid.— At a 
recent meeting of the Chemical Section of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Dr. Wallace 
read a paper “On the Mortar of the Great 
Pyramid.” This mortar consists almost wholly 
of gypsum or hydrous sulphate of lime; a spe- 
cimen, analysed by the author containing as 


&| much as 92°83 per cent. of this hydrous sul- 


phate. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution. — An 
election of four pensioners (two males and two 
females) will take place at Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s, on Thursday next, the 22nd 
inst. There are four male and eight female 
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Street Architecture in Leicester.— A pile 


For the erection of warehouse, for Messrs. Henry 
Brace & Co., Walsall. Mr. Ralph Chamberiain, 
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of new business premises, erected for Messrs. — U ia 
Jacobs & Kennard, in Horsefair-street, Leicester, | eee rae einai oma: Materials Ginham 1,217 10 a 
has been opened. The design is by Messrs. GRINS «4... -sese0-.0 ~ £6, . — ae Balding 
Millican & Smith. From the front pavement Rowley & Go. ssc e268 . - B = 4 ; Hai - i iia — : 4 
the interior has the appearance of a bazaar ; and Btockton & Son ...... 6,213 00... 50 0 0 Copping 850 0 0 
from a distance it looks much like a public hall. OPTED om SES ree Biteee i : 
The building is said to be one of the most costly/ — Nore (asoaptad) 5277 0 0. 150 0 0 Blake & Ramplin.........cc 799 0 0 
contributions which private —— has made aylor ( ) oe plin 783 0 o 
to the Leicester street rovements. building Nos. 424 and 426, Edgware-road, for Robesiesoivend Ravesdoasniseesue exes 
Zocel due aE Stansfeld, in Mn “Henry Phill Phillips. Mr. R. H. Moore, arohiteat " Laurance (accepted) .........0.. 725 0 0 
provements. POSS ...cccsesvesscers sdeseeeseesecseres * 
reply te Sir J. Bailey, in the Commons, has Manley & Rogers.....sesscecees++ -- 2,616 0 0 Fornew 
declined any Government responsibility for local — coo eenenenscnsnsnsesennees oe . : Beswick. Mr. E. Welly , aa on coo 
works undertaken in compliance with the Public im, Gin 24000 pe: Mr. R. — 
eeeccessevcereseee ’ ac n £6,560 0 0 
Health Act, 1872. Government gr — x leLechion.... sheen seoeenernesnern 2,386 ° ° — e210 0 0 
loans in furtherance of these works, but declin ompson & Smith ............-+0+0 2,379 (necepted) .............. 5,850 0 0 
any responsibility as to their construction. Merritt & Ashby (accepted)...... ne 
; a For new Tarkish and -baths, Buckingham Palace- 

Restoration of St. Michael's Church, | , For new comersetery, “bath-room. Ko» st No. 00, | oi) London, for Mr Roe, Me Ei Welk Poca abi: 
Dawlish.— At a committee meeting held at the eae paca £567 0 0 tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. R. O. eine 
School-room, on May 8th, the Rev. O. Manley, Thompson & Smith........ REED. eon. 506: 0 0 3,408 0 0 
vicar, in the chair, the plans submitted . ~7 Cordwell 4250 0 ces reer Neg a 
St. Aubyn, architect, were highly approved o se tem, oft cemineiMaiems Mae dias new Catholic — orkington, 
and passed. The work is to be carried out by | Bastin, aa sot Drayton, 3 ; a * tities supplied by. Mr’ . E. Welby Pugin, architect. Quan- 

a public subscription, about 1,0001. having been Crockett Peake Men ERAT: 8 <oschachiciel “—— . : Estimates of reduced design. 
already promised. ee hissbcisuctadopeial peiaiiaei ae . o —- ae : : 

Election of Surveyor, St. George’s Union. TIA Ze covscsvecccevese Perereseces Watts 8,532 0. 0 
The Board had three candidates, viz. Mr. Fassnidge (accepted) = $ : Leg enpereccanseqosnesopascaceses «+» 8,500 0 0 

atkin 8,450 0 0 
R. H. Barden, No. 307, Oxford-street ; Mr. H. Trevens . = 867 0 0 neds nseisieckiisiethvadenstidiias 8,300 0 0 
Saxon Snell, 22, Southampton-buildings, Chan- Blackmore & Morley — . . Yates (accepted) ..............eeseee 8,275 0 0 
cery-lane ; and Mr. E. Power, district surveyor’s Mies se 745 0 0 caneee aoiaina 8,250 0 0 
office, southern division of the City of London, Hook 710 0 0 re 
1, Walbrook-buildings. A ballot was taken, ‘or ® mortuary chapel, fo a Mr. W. J. Walmesley, 
which resulted in the election of Mr. H. Saxon ane So goetinn come eel » Coventan, Westwood House, Wigan. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, archi- 
Snell. peny, Limited ei Pe je " Handwiek £3200 0 0 

: sorccececeess.. £2,416 0 0 illiams 

Crewkerne Cemetery Competition.—The pect : ene 1,999 0 0 
Board have selected the designs for new chapels + mie “a hospital, Prior’s Lee, for the Taito g 
and lodge furnished by Mr. George Nattress, of | hall 1 Granville), Mr. Joseph Fogerty, archi- ore wa ietaciiedn: Wiesel tinlen: it 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, London, sub- — £2,896 4 0 i b's Rickwood, architects :— 
ject to the instructions furnished to the competing Nevett, Brothers....... BETZ 0 0 —_s ff, —_— HORE. canecceccceccsercsesennssvessers 996 0 0 
architects. There were thirty competitors. coe Sena s Blake soseansensanenunennnasetsesesnecees : a ak 

Society of Engineers.— Arrangements have c — by ns 2 M 
been made for a visit of the members on} For stables, preces'a resi outbuildings, meng (qeegpted) -....—--. wee Sane 
Monday, the 19th inst., to the works of the | SPPTS°Soe. Au schied;— wn sark» Beckemhei. |. | woe alterations and repsire to No. 18, Clarest 
— rye at gp pace a ter (a Pi sinmines covers £1,850 0 0 Clare M ee tS Ebbetts & Cob, architects :— 
Bridge. Sa ae = a ote, &e., ie, Beatin, for Mr, W. McArthur, M.P. Cotmanp — 

‘ erty, tect :— 

Fall of a Bridge in America.—A bridge a pcanicenncieneiicdl £1,323 0 0 a Tube Works. .. -atces , pean 
in Illinois has given way while crowded with|  Sendiet (ascopéad) 77" Ligue 6 6 | Hildick, € Oo. Me. Malph Chamberlai, ecchitect =" 
persons looking at a baptism in the river be. “Tiowiey, jan. Lyne iS BPI ~- Bi,408 ° 9 
neath. Fifty persons were supposed to have|_ For house, Moore Park, Surrey, for Rev. Dr, Rogers. Taylor (accepted) re.ssse.s00+ 1,22012 0 
perished, and twenty-four injured. Mr. wate » architect -— £1,200 0 0 

Gas used in New York.—The amount of Smith . EE IT ES BESS 1,150 0 0 For alterations and additions to 19, Adem, Ken 
gas consumed by the city of New York alone Denenore & Knight (sooepied). 3 00 a een ee eee £ 
each year is estimated to be not less than "Bharpington & Cole sili corcereee £3,518 0 0 
4,000,000,000 feet. For schools, &0 » for the distriet of All Saints’ , Newing. | Singeen 2 Sos. nn eo 8 

T, Nixon :— ; ' —? itera: 3,140 0 0 
TENDERS ee vacsaee whee 0 0 gee geen anes 
él s ee 4,921 0 For alterations and additions to 26, Belmont-hill, 
a Sion With ips, ons nee ed Morter.. red 4 4 en nt for Mr. J. Ford. ‘ Mr. T. W. Cutler, archi- 
veyor to the C Loren ll Vv ys seeeeeeserasesscessessoesseseress tect :— 
‘that the said ee cua pee by the informe, 0 = & Son Se eee - $68 0 0 Stimpson & Co (accepted) ......... £530 0 0 
24th of June last, and that the whole of the works com- oe Lena ae 2 
prised therein are, with os completed.” We oe 4398 0 0 For erecting a new rectory and offices at Ewhurst, near 


0 not hesitate to say that the were sent us by Mr. 
Riley, the contractor for: the re 8 who ought to on 
known that he was misleading, 





For works at the Nottingham Arms, Nottingham-street, 
Marylebone, for Mr. Bull :— 





WE Ss on cetsaean pie ae 
Heslop & Pollard  ..........ccc:seeeeee 160 0 0 
og cen: Fee 
Me sl 8 We nepeianenieninaes sr 4 M 
) 
Lockington (too late). 





For alterations and additions to No. 11, Finsbury-place, 
City, for Messrs, Roberts & Sons, Mr, 
arc itect :— 

Yardley 


Lidstone 
Bamford 
Hunt 














For 
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sont 











For the erection of public baths and fe 

the parish of Paddington, - land situate in Queen's road, 
Bayswater. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, architect. Quantiti 
Mr. L. C. Riddett :— 


was 
& beianeay Reronnbeses +++. £25,018 








ecooooo 
eooceooceso 





For school, Old Castle-street, Bethnal-green,. 
tender nae oe to be accepted :— mere ee 


Parsons, B Sebeddeennan otnies £4,920 0 0 





8on :— 


For new schools, Odessa-road North, ForestGate, Essex, 
for the West Ham School Board. Mr. J. T. Newman, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. B, L, Curtis & 


TV CNIR. ocecannnsrstouqeiee pedeinars coe £9,980 0 0 
WenE Com « ....ccsctsiscsrcscscvesicts 8, 00 
PARAS 005.00 scsadocssererensossen +. 8,748 0 0 
PIE TODO .conjinsonentvonmnanstionnin o oy 00 
Wie s, Bangs, & Co. ...reoceacsseee 8,649 0 0 
es hiccconcensvedbswasdsapbabsecolvile Seen 0 : 
DI ssicinssnstnns wcnohebisnhoactensiblins 0 
Rivett (accepted) ............---00« . 8493 0 0 





eae Bas 








For — and offices at Warren Corner, near Farn- 
for Mr. George Wilkin. 
ee Quantities by Mr, Sidney Y. 


Mr. Shoppee, 


os 


ecoooooo 
ocoooooo°o 





























set 


Cranleigh, § for the Rev. Mr. Barlow. Mr. W.H. 
igh, xem 











anh Kine... nian ho 
Stimpson & Go sass 0 0 
in , 
Wait ane 
ellicome & Qakley ....... wanerwen Sees 0 8 








For stable at ee - egret rary pper Norwood, 


for Mr. Berrall. = G 
Stimpson & Co. ( fel seaass £375 0 0 





For repairs to 1, Hinde-street, and 58 and 59, Maryle- 
boneless, for Mz. Beceall. Mr: @. Mf. Fry, architect :— 
Stimpson & Co. (accepted) .. -. £542 








TO COBRESPONDENTS. 


oy {no),—S. H. (in type).—Architectural Competitions (in 
—A. & C. H. (we shall be glad to know result).—S. & Sons.— 
C. J. 8.—K. & Son. —Li, A —H. H.—J. W.—Old Subsoriber.—E. F.— 
. BR. F.—Mr, 8—W. P. G—F. R. W.-K. L-—A BR 


a 


Corn | J. L—@. W.—-8. AR & BJ. F—E. BE G.-E LH. &C.— 


M, T.—P. & C. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, mot necessarily fo 
publication. 

Nors,—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste of course with the authors. 








de af thie ol . bose 


the erection of vagrant wards at the Union Work- 





SITUATIONS WANTED.—Adverti 
at the following rate, viz. :— 
Six lines (about fifty words) OF UNAEE .ocesevene 2s. 64, 
Each additional line (abort ten words).......... Os 6d. 





WIN cca sicgssncictdinks £865 - 8715 
PRIME oss, cvanadanccssiacee SO OO css 78 00 
Hayward & Son ............ 659 0 O ..... 7213 0 
Pitman & Cuthbertson*... 648. 0 0 ... 7110 0 
- Accepted 
For the erection of a block of ten at Cwmbran, 
—- i ae the soantoey: os of the Cwmbran eta 
te a naa £2,000 0 0 
Bolt & ee 1,999 19 0 
one & Godwin. 1,968 10 0 
192.00 
Spring ace 1,928 0 0 
pher Pee eoreetrresroes seeteeneee 1,475 0 0 


Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5a, 











